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INTRODUCTION 

Story  of  the  Coi.i.ection 

Before  taking  you  round  Hertford  House  and 
showing  you  some  of  its  treasures  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  how  it  is  that  we,  you  and  I  and  all  the  world, 
come  to  possess  these  beautiful  pictures,  porcelain, 
armour,  statuary,  and  many  other  things  I  shall 
not  have  space  to  mention.  They  were  given  to 
the  nation,  not  one  thing  at  a  time  by  separate 
individuals,  giving  something  really  valuable  and 
interesting  in  every  single  piece,  but  as  a  whole. 
Nothing  has  been  added,  or  ever  will  be  added, 
nothing  has  been  taken  away. 

The  beginnings  of  the  collection  are  the 
pictures  that  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
We  see  here  a  few  portraits  of  his  ancestors.  These 
were  painted  by  the  notable  artists  of  those  days, 
just  as  Sargent  to-day  paints  the  Marlborough 
family,  or  any  other  of  the  great  or  rich  who  can 
afford  to  be  his  sitters.  Thus  we  have  a  portrait  by^ 
Clouet  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  who  lived  in  his  time, 
the  1 6th  century,  with  others    by  Reynolds    who 
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was  commissioned  by  the  second  Marquis  of  Hertford 
to  paint  portraits  of  his  two  daughters  lyady  Frances 
Seymour,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  (33),  and  Lady 
EHzabeth  Seymour  (31),  and  by  Bone,  whose 
enamel  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  after  Van  Dyck 
(103)  hangs  among  the  miniatures. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  the  things  in  the 
collection  that  actually  belonged  to  the  Hertford 
family  are  few.  Most  of  them  were  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  bought  at  great  sales, 
when  some  priceless  collections  were  put  up  to 
auction,  or  from  private  ow^ners,  or  at  old 
curio  shops  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  not  had  those  ups 
and  downs  of  fortune  which  are  so  fascinating  to 
think  about.  They  have  belonged  to  kings,  and 
every  step  of  their  journey  through  life,  from  the 
time  they  first  left  the  hands  of  the  painter  or 
craftsman,  has  been  noted.  They  have  passed 
from  king  to  prince,  from  prince  to  noble,  till  they 
have  found  here  a  last  resting  place.  Their 
wanderings,  so  far  as  we  can  prophesy,  are  over. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  glad  to  find  them- 
selves in  such  good  company,  with  their  home 
in  a  beautiful  house  where  all  the  treasures  speak 
of  the  faithful  labour  of  great  men — labour  so  well 
done  that  much  of  it  is  unique  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
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the  first  thought  that  will  come  into  your  mind  as 
you  walk  through  Hertford  House  will  be  of 
the  lasting  value  of  work  by  artist  and  crafts- 
man, who  had  the  divine  gift  of  genius,  which, 
Carlyle  tells  us,  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.  I  think  it  is  something  more,  for  the  most 
painstaking  artist  in  the  world  could  only  do  mediocre 
things,  unless  he  had  that  spark  of  something 
intangible,  which,  in  spite  of  Carlyle's  definition, 
we  call  genius. 

But  I  am  straying  away  from  telling  you  a 
little  of  the  history  of  the  men  who  gathered  together 
this  collection.  The  third  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who 
started  it,  was  born  as  long  ago  as  1777  and  died 
in  1842.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  Thackeray's 
'  Vanity  Fair  '  will  remember  the  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
who  plays  a  very  ignoble  part  in  the  drama  that 
surrounds  Becky  Sharp.  Thackeray  drew  the 
portrait  of  this  nobleman  from  the  third  Marquis. 
We  must  be  glad  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had 
a  real  love  of  beautiful  things,  and  used  his  great 
wealth  to  secure  them.  He  was  a  notable  character 
in  his  day,  and  Disraeli  also  depicts  him  as  lyord 
Monmouth  in  Coningsby.  His  son,  the  fourth 
Marquis,  inherited  his  father's  artistic  taste,  and 
his  wealth.  The  mansion  in  Manchester  Square 
— Gaunt  Square,-  Thackeray  calls  it — was  a  dreary 
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abode  in  those  days.  The  square  was  hopelessly 
dull,  and  the  great  house  which  might  have  given 
it  life  was  empty.  A  few  servants,  a  porter  at 
the  gate,  a  maid  or  two  for  dusting  the  deserted 
rooms,  had  the  place  to  themselves.  No  smoke 
went  up  from  the  chimneys,  it  was  as  a  dwelling  of 
the  dead. 

The  fourth  Marquis  hated  his  gloomy  residence 
and  preferred  to  go  abroad.  In  Paris,  the  city  of 
light,  he  lived  and  died,  he  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
grimy  old  London,  and  never  crossed  the  Channel 
if  he  could  help  it.  It  was  thought  at  the  time 
very  unpatriotic  of  him  to  live  away  from  his 
native  country,  but  we  cannot  think  so  now.  We 
know  that  he  was  gathering  together  the  works 
that  have  made  Hertford  House  a  '  House  Beauti- 
ful,' and  redeemed  it  to  finer  uses.  What  would 
Thackeray  have  thought  could  he  see  *  Gaunt  House' 
now — its  doors  open  wide  to  all  lovers  of  art. 

The  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford  spent  very 
little  except  on  his  collection  ;  he  must  have  been 
very  rich.  Two  of  his  favourite  pictures — I  shall  refer 
to  them  again  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  galleries — 
used  to  hang  on  either  side  of  his  bedstead,  Mrs. 
Robinson  as  *  Perdita '  by  Reynolds,  and  the 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould  by  Greuze. 
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When  the  Marquis  died  he  left  all  that  he  could 
leave  to  his  great  friend,  Richard  Wallace,  who  had 
assisted  him  greatly  in  gathering  together  his 
collection.  Richard  Wallace  went  on  adding  to 
it,  still  living  in  Paris,  where  it  was  housed.  At 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  it  was  in 
great  danger  of  destruction  when  the  city  was 
besieged.  Wallace  occupied  himself  in  those  stir- 
ring days  by  helping  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
and  did  much  for  the  assistance  of  the  wounded 
soldiers,  organising  an  ambulance  and  spending 
his  money  lavishly  in  their  service.  So  we  see  that 
though  he  loved  to  collect  sword  and  gun,  lance  and 
spear,  and  all  the  memorials  of  the  pageant  of  war 
he  remembered  those  who  pay  the  price  of  the  glory 
in  wounds  and  death.  He  was  so  generous  to  the 
English  poor  of  Paris  at  this  time,  that  our 
Government  made  him  a  baronet. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  brought  his  collection 
to  England.  It  was  not  safe  in  Paris,  that  home  of 
revolutions.  The  grim  old  family  mansion  was  beau- 
tified and  restored  to  receive  it.  He  died  in  1890,  and 
left  everything  unconditionally  to  his  wife.  No 
doubt  they  had  often  talked  over  the  future  of  the 
collection.  Indeed,  we  know  that  before  his  death 
he  had  wished  to  leave  it  to  the  nation,  but  as  he 
made  certain  conditions  which  were  not  agreed  to, 
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nothing  came  of  the  offer.  And  thus  it  was  that 
the  actual  bequest  was  made  by  I^ady  Wallace,  who 
died  in  1897. 

When  you  pass  into  the  house,  up  the  great 
staircase  taken  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  you  will  see 
three  busts.  In  the  middle  is  the  gracious  head  of 
lyady  Wallace,  with  a  short  inscription  above  as 
to  her  gift,  to  the  left  Sir  Richard,  and  to  the  right 
the  fourth  Marquis,  so  that  before  we  begin  our 
wanderings  we  can  give  a  glance  at  those  to 
whose  taste,  judgment,  and  generosity,  our  pleasure 
is  due. 

In  walking  through  the  galleries  with  you  I 
shall  not  describe  each  room  in  full,  and  then  pass 
on  to  another.  They  are  so  arranged  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  you  to  keep  up  your  interest  if  I 
did  that.  I  shall  tell  you  first  of  the  pictures,  then 
of  the  armour,  the  porcelain,  the  miniatures,  the 
furniture,  and  so  on  in  their  turn. 

I  shall  tell  you  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
painters, — of  their  times,  of  the  people  they 
painted,  sometimes  of  their  sad  end  as  they 
died,  apparently  forgotten.  And  then,  turning 
from  so  tragic  a  thought,  I  shall  take  you 
on  to  the  glorious  future  that  has  attended  the 
good   work  they  did,   when  all  that  is  mean  and 
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unimportant  has  passed  away.  I  should  Hke  to 
tell  you,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  space, 
something  of  the  romance  of  a  few  of  the  pictures, 
of  the  artist  getting  a  very  small  sum  for  his  canvas, 
of  its  changing  hands  for  even  less,  and  then, 
because  the  best  work  is  always  recognised  in  the 
end,  of  its  being  competed  for  by  those  who  possessed 
the  rare  combination  of  wisdom  and  wealth. 

Pictures  may  be  the  record  of  a  passing  moment, 
but  they  are  much  more  as  well.  By  the  gift  of 
imagination,  a  gift  to  which  we  owe  our  greatest 
joys  and  deepest  sorrows,  we  must  try  to  make 
them  live  again.  We  must  imagine  what  the 
people  were  saying  when  they  passed  along  the 
corridors — as  we  see  them  passing — to  what  unknown 
shores  the  ships  sailed,  to  what  destinies  the  boys 
and  girls — whom  we  see  as  children — grew  up.  The 
pictures  must  tell  us  their  story,  as  they  surely 
will,  if  we  only  know  how  to  ask  them. 

I  shall  not  dwell  much  on  the  technical  side 
of  art.  If  you  come  to  paint  yourselves  you  will 
learn  as  you  pass  through  the  schools  to  appreciate 
colour  and  brush-work,  composition,  and  draughts- 
manship. I  shall  refer  to  certain  of  these  qualities  that 
one  painter  possesses  in  a  supreme  degree  above 
his  fellows.  I  want  all  boys  and  girls  to  care  for 
Hertford  House,  not  only  those  who  already  know 
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something  of  painting,  who  hope  in  the  future  to 
know  more,  and  perhaps  to  have  the  good  fortune 
to  earn  their  living  by  it.  If  I  thought  of  them 
only  I  should  leave  the  story  of  this  collection  a 
closed  book  to  many  of  you.  Hertford  House 
would  still  be  a  place  to  which  you  were 
brought  rather  reluctantly  on  a  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  and  that  you  didn't  particularly  enjoy. 
If  you  had  had  your  own  way, you  would  rather  have 
stopped  at  Madame  Tussaud's  and  had  a  much 
jollier  afternoon. 

You  will  always  enjoy  this  great  collection,  if 
you  will  only  bring  your  imagination  with  you 
when  you  visit  it,  and  you  will  find  pleasure 
you  never  expected  in  wandering  through 
the  rooms.  *  Above  all,'  as  someone  once  said, 
*  let  us  see  visions,  visions  of  colour  and  light,  of 
green  fields  and  broad  rivers,  of  palaces  laid  with 
fair  colours,  of  gardens  where  a  place  is  found  for 
rosemary  and  rue.' 


CHAPTER   I 

British  Painters  and  their  Works 

I  think  if  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  our  own  painters,  you  had 
better  begin  in  Room  XVI. 

lyCt  us  come  first  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
as  you  are  looking  at  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robinson 
as  '  Perdita  '  (45)  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  his 
story.  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  man — brush  in 
hand  in  his  big  studio,  to  which  came  all  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  time.  He  was  born  in  1723 
and  died  in  1792  ;  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  which  the  Wallace  collection 
tells  us  the  story.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  at 
Plympton  in  Devonshire.  We  are  told  that  Joshua, 
as  a  boy,  was  anything  but  industrious,  preferring 
to  sketch  on  his  Ivatin  exercise  book  to  doing  his 
lessons.  One  such  piece  of  paper  has  been  kept, 
on  which  his  father  has  written  '  This  drawn  by 
Joshua  in  school  out  of  pure  idleness.'  The  first 
portrait  he  painted  was  with  shipwright's  paint  on 
a  bit  of  a  sail.     It  was  in  him  to  paint,  and  the 
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materials  mattered  no  more  to  him  than  to  Giotto 
who  drew  on  the  rocks.  He  was  the  pupil  of  a 
painter  named  Hudson,  but  it  was  not  from  this 
master  that  he  learnt  so  much  as  from  travelling 
abroad  and  studying  the  great  Italian  pictures. 

When  he  grew  up  he  became  the  friend  of  all 
the  illustrious  people  of  his  day,  of  Goldsmith  whom 
he  loved  so  much  that  he  did  not  touch  a  pencil 
on  the  day  he  died,  of  Garrick,  the  great  actor, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  tried  to  make  him  promise  not 
to  paint  on  Sundays. 

He  was  rather  fond  of  show  and  built  for  himself 
a  big  house  in  Leicester  Square.  When  it  was 
finished  he  gave  a  grand  ball  for  the  house-warming, 
and  to  add  to  his  glory  he  set  up  a  fine  carriage, 
with  the  four  seasons  painted  on  the  panels,  and  with 
servants  in  laced  silver  liveries,  which  were  the  talk 
of  the  town.  I  suppose  he  liked  to  have  the  carriage, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  out  in  it  often. 

Reynolds,  as  I  told  you,  had  been  to  Italy,  and 
studied  the  old  masters,  and  especially  the  greatest 
of  these,  Michael  Angelo.  They  taught  him  the 
beauty  of  colour,  but  they  knew  how  to  mix  their 
paints  better  than  he  did.  The  glory  of  their 
pictures  is  hardly  dimmed  by  age,  but  of  his  it  was 
said  that  they  did  not  last  out  the  lifetime  of  their 
subjects.  To  this  criticism  a  friend  of  his  made  reply  : 
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*  Never  mind,  a  faded  picture  by  Reynolds  is  better 
than  a  fresh  one  by  anybody  else.'  In  his  wish  to 
render  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  sitters  he 
used  certain  colours  which,  though  brilliant  at  first, 
did  not  stand  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere.  I^ook 
at  one  of  his  canvases  and  you  will  see  minute 
cracks  all  over  it ;  this  is  because  he  was  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  the  varnish  he  used. 

Of  his  position  as  a  painter  Ruskin  says  that 
'  no  one  entered  so  subtly  as  Sir  Joshua  did  into 
the  minor  varieties  of  the  human  heart  and  temper.' 
He  cultivated  the  power  of  observation,  and  his 
sitters,  as  we  see  them  on  these  walls,  have  a  grace, 
charm  and  delicacy  all  their  own.  He  was  especially 
the  painter  of  women  and  children. 

You  have  been  looking  all  this  time  at  '  Perdita,' 
and  I  daresay  your  eyes  have  wandered  to  two 
other  portraits  of  her,  by  Gainsborough  {.\.i) 
and  by  Romney  (47).  In  contrasting  them  you 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  differences  in 
the  method  of  treatment  of  these  three  painters. 
Reynolds  laboured  at  his  work,  trying  to  make 
each  picture  better  than  the  last.  *  I^abour,'  he 
once  told  the  Academy  students,  '  is  the  only  solid 
price  of  fame.'  His  picture  is  grey  in  its  general 
effect,  but  this  is  relieved  by  a  delicate  pink  in 
Perdita's  cheeks  and  a  touch  of  red  at  her  waist. 
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Quite  near  her  is  another  lovely  woman, 
Mrs.  Rivett  Carnac  (35),  standing  up  straight  and 
stately  in  a  white  satin  dress.  The  wooded  back- 
ground gives  a  romantic  atmosphere  to  the  picture. 

You  must  think  of  these  graceful  women  in  his 
studio,  looking  so  charming,  and  of  the  courtly 
painter  saying  a  word  to  them  now  and  again  as  he 
gazed  at  them,  working  away  and  giving  them  an 
immortality  which  some  of  them  would  not  have 
had  otherwise.  To  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  great  actress,  whose  fame  rivals  his  own,  he 
paid  a  gracious  compliment.  He  had  just  finished 
his  picture  of  her  as  *  The  Tragic  Muse,'  which 
is  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  signing  his  name  on 
the  edge  of  her  gown,  he  said  : 

'  Madam,  I  should  like  to  go  down  to  posterity 
on  the  hem  of  your  garment.' 

*  The  Strawberry  Girl '  (40)  is  a  picture  of  which 
he  himself  said  *  it  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  original 
things  which  no  man  ever  exceeded  in  his  life's 
work.'  It  was  a  portrait  of  his  little  niece,  who  lived 
with  him  for  many  years,  Theophila,  '  OflFy  '  as  he 
called  her.  She  is  a  quaint  child  with  wistful  brown 
eyes,  and  she  holds  on  her  arm  a  queer  shaped 
basket  of  strawberries — a  pottle,  I  think  they  call 
it — with  her  tiny  hands  folded  in  front  of  her. 
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Near  her — she  will  have  companionship,  if  the 
portraits  come  down  from  their  frames  on  Christmas 
Eve,  as  I  can't  help  hoping  they  do — is  a  bright 
eyed  maiden  who  will  cheer  her  up,  I  feel  sure.  She 
was  known,  when  she  was  painted,  as  *  I^ittle  Miss 
Bowles  '  (36) .  I  daresay  she  grew  to  be  a  grey-haired 
grandmother,  but  she  will  always  remain  to  us  a 
child.  She  is  hugging  a  delightful  puppy  with 
beautiful  eyes  and  floppy  paws,  who  I  am  sure  must 
have  wriggled  away  many  a  time  when  he  was 
being  painted,  and  come  back  and  licked  his  little 
mistress's  face  apologetically.  I  can't  help  hoping 
that  Sir  Joshua  had  a  larder  near  at  hand,  and  a 
kindly  cook  who  gave  the  black  puppy  a  bone  now 
and  again,  to  help  him  through  the  tedium  of 
the  sitting. 

Another  very  fine  Sir  Joshua,  '  Mrs.  Hoare  and 
her  Son  '  (32)  shows  us  a  young  mother  with  her 
chubby  boy  putting  his  hand  up  to  her  cheek.  Her 
hair  is  not  powdered,  I  suppose  she  was  thought 
very  eccentric  by  the  great  ladies  of  those  days  in 
sitting  in  so  simple  a  fashion. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
who  was  living  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Joshua,  and 
died  a  little  before  him.  He,  too,  was  not  a  very 
model  boy,  for  he  often  played  truant  from  school, 
forging  notes  from  his  father  with  the  request  *  Give 
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Tom  a  holiday.'  When  the  father  heard  of  it  he 
foretold  that  '  Tom  would  be  hanged.'  He  altered 
his  view  later  on  when  he  had  been  shown  some  of 
his  boy's  drawings,  and  uttered  another  prophecy 
which  had  the  merit  of  coming  true : — *  Tom  will 
one  day  be  a  genius.'  There  is  a  story  told  of 
the  lad's  sketching  the  face  of  a  man  who  was  steal- 
ing apples  in  an  orchard,  and  with  such  success  that 
the  thief  was  identified  by  it. 

When  he  grew  up  Gainsborough  became  a 
favourite  court  painter,  rivalling  Reynolds  in 
popularity.  Reynolds  appreciated  his  brother 
artist's  power,  speaking  of  him  as  the  finest 
landscape  painter  of  the  day.  Gainsborough 
was  not  of  such  a  generous  nature,  and  there 
was  a  strained  feeling  between  them.  When 
he  was  dying  he  sent  for  Sir  Joshua  and  apologised 
for  any  little  jealousies  and  unkindness  on  his  part, 
whispering  to  him  as  a  last  good-bye  *  We  are 
going  to  Heaven,  and  Van  Dyck  is  of  the  party.' 
This  beautiful  story  reminds  me  of  the  lines  in 
Kipling's  '  L'Envoi,'  which  tells  us  of  the  artists  in 
heaven,  '  when  earth's  last  picture  is  painted '  : 

'  And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy, 
they  shall  sit  on  a  golden  chair. 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten  leagued  canvas 
with  brushes *of  comet's  hair, 
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They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from, — 

Magdalen,  Peter,  and  Paul, 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and 

never  be  tired  at  all.' 

Gainsborough  studied  from  nature,  he  would 
not  accept  tradition,  and  M.  Chesneau  tells  us  *  He 
strove  to  take  in  all  that  was  noble  and  pure  in 
his  sitters,  and  thus  without  flattering,  he  gives  to 
every  work  produced  by  his  hand  a  particular 
character  of  ideal  dignity  combined  with  truthful- 
ness.' We  see  these  qualities  in  his  '  Perdita  '  (42), 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  three  portraits  of  her 
here.  She  holds  in  her  hands  a  miniature  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  ;  she  is  not  looking  at  it,  nor 
even  at  the  fine  Pomeranian  dog  by  her  side,  but 
away,  thinking  sad  thoughts  meanwhile. 

The  third  great  name  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  George  Romney,  who  left  school  when  he  was 
eleven,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  pictures  began 
with  the  inn  sign  at  D  alt  on  in  Furness,  where  he 
was  born.  And,  not  unnaturally,  the  first  picture 
he  painted  was  a  sign,  it  was  for  the  post  office  at 
Kendal — a  hand  holding  a  letter.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  painter,  and  used  to  travel  about  the 
North  of  England,  calling  at  people's  houses,  and 
asking  if  they  wanted  to  have  their  portraits  painted. 
This  sort  of^wandering  life  did  not  suit  him  for  long, 
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and  he  pined  to  go  to  lyondon  and  try  his  fortune 
there.  He  was  married,  but  he  left  his  young  wife 
behind  when  he  went  on  this  great  venture.  He 
left  her  in  the  bleak  Westmorland  country  where 
her  home  was,  and  he  lived  in  I^ondon  and  became  one 
of  the  notable  men  of  the  day.  Not  till  thirty-six 
years  after  did  he  return  to  her,  his  life  work  done, 
to  die  at  home  at  last. 

Reynolds  had  not  the  same  generous  feeling 
for  Romney  that  he  had  for  Gainsborough,  and  he 
was  annoyed  that  Romney  shared  with  him  the 
patronage  of  the  town.  He  used  to  call  him  *  The 
Man  in  Cavendish  Square.'  Romney's  portrait  too,  is 
Mrs.  Robinson  as  Perdita  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale  ' — a 
king's  daughter  who  was  brought  up  as  a  shepherdess. 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  dress  she  acted  in — it  could 
not  have  been  in  any  of  the  three  we  have  seen — 
not  this  one  surely,  with  the  lace  bonnet  framing 
her  face,  her  hands  in  a  big  muff.  She  has  a  charm- 
ing expression,  and  is  a  woman  of  delicate  beauty. 

There  are  two  portraits  by  another  painter  of 
this  time,  who  was  much  influenced  by  Reynolds, 
John  Hoppner.  He  was  born  in  Whitechapel,  and 
George  III  who  knew  him  as  a  chorister  at  the  royal 
chapel,  made  him  an  allowance  in  order  that  he 
should  study  art.  The  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George    IV^)    was  his  great  patron,  and  sat  to  him 
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for  a  portrait  (563)  which  abounds  in  distinction 
and  dignity — Hoppner  was  no  realist  in  his  work, 
but  this  seems  a  faithful  likeness. 

We  pass  on  to  the  great  rival  of  Hoppner, 
Sir  Thomas  I^awrence  (1769 — 1830),  who  became 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  father  kept 
the  Bear  Inn  at  Devizes  which  was  a  place  where 
the  coaches  stopped  on  the  way  to  Bath,  and  here, 
in  the  inn  parlour,  the  small  son  at  five  years  old, 
would  stand  on  the  table  and  recite  passages  from 
the  poets  to  the  customers.  The  father,  who  was 
very  proud  of  him,  would  introduce  him,  saying  : 

'  Gentlemen,  here's  my  son,  will  you  have  him 
recite  from  the  poets,  or  take  your  portraits  ?'  It 
was  said  that  people  got  tired  of  the  infant  prodigy, 
and  wanted  to  drink  their  ale  in  peace. 

Thomas  Lawrence  was  wonderfully  gifted, 
and  began  to  earn  money  by  drawing  before  he  was 
ten  years  old.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world.  His  studio  in  Bath  was 
crowded  with  sitters.  At  that  time  Bath  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  day  who  used 
to  come  there  to  drink  the  waters,  and  to  meet 
their  friends.  lyawrence  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
artists,  he  was  brilliant,  clever,  handsome.  He^ 
painted  very  much  in  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  has  been  called  '  a  second  Reynolds,' 
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but  he  was  by  no  means  so  great.  He  painted  the 
beautiful,  the  witty,  and  the  brave  men  and  women 
of  his  day  so  flatteringly  that  sitters  flocked  to  him. 
Campbell,  the  poet,  said  of  one  of  his  portraits, 
*  he  makes  one  seem  to  have  got  into  a  drawing 
room  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest,  and  to  be  looking 
at  oneself  in  the  mirrors.'  We  see  here  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Blessington  (558),  the  friend  of  Byron, 
to  whose  house  in  London  came  the  notable 
people  of  her  time.  We  see  her  here  sparkling 
and  vivacious  in  her  rich  velvet  dress — as  she  must 
have  looked  on  many  a  gala  night.  Lawrence 
fully  appreciated  the  beauty  of  colour,  and  this 
picture  has  retained  its  freshness. 

The  names  of  the  artists  of  whom  I  have  been 
talking  to  you  so  far,  you  have  probably  known 
before  coming  here,  but  I  now  pass  on  to  Richard 
Parkes  Bonington,  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have  not 
heard.  He  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  he  died  before  he  was  twenty-seven. 
Perhaps  it  was  whispered  to  him  in  his  cradle  that 
his  time  was  short,  for  he  began  sketching  when  he 
was  only  three  years  old,  and  was  able  to  do  good 
work  before  he  reached  his  teens.  He  went  to 
Paris  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  lived  there  most  of  his 
life,  obtaining  the  gold  medal  for  his  picture  in 
the  Salon  when  he  was  twenty-three.     But  fortune 
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was  slower  than  fame;  for  his  work  at  first  he 
could  obtain  only  a  few  guineas.  He  is  claimed 
by  both  the  English  and  French  schools — a  great 
tribute  to  his  genius.  His  colour  is  very  beautiful, 
and  his  drawing  remarkable.  There  is  a  great  finish 
in  his  pictures  which  you  cannot  fail  to  notice. 

In  St.  Mark's,  Venice  (375),  you  see  the 
fine  Campanile  tower  stretching  to  the  sky,  and 
round  it  standing  a  few  Venetians  in  picturesque 
costume.  You  will  notice  how  delicately  the 
picture  is  painted  and  the  soft  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  it.  Bonington  had  the  gift  of  humour, 
lyook  at  '  Henri  IV  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  ' 
(351).  A  dignified  man,  with  a  supercilious 
face  and  a  stiff  rufi  round  his  neck,  is  about 
to  enter  for  audience.  Where  do  you  think  he  finds 
Henri  IV — not  seated  on  a  gorgeous  throne  as 
befits  a  great  king,  but  scampering  about  on 
all  fours,  with  his  small  son  astride  him,  his  wee 
daughter  pulling  away  at  the  blue  ribbon  that 
holds  the  cross  of  his  order.  Henri  IV  was  that 
French  prince  who  so  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  the  '  King 
Henry  of  Navarre'  of  Macaulay's  Ballad  of  Ivry. 

When  you  think  of  him  in  all  the  splendour  of' 
war,  you  will  remember  that  he  was  once  discovered 
playing  bears  with  his  children,  and  then  he  will 
seem  much  more  human. 
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Bonington  was  fascinated  by  the  contrast 
between  the  king  in  his  grandeur  and  the  king  at 
his  ease.  IvOok  at  *  Henri  III  of  France  receiving 
the  English  ambassador  '  (323) .  The  weary,  fooHsh 
monarch  does  not  even  glance  up  from  the  monkey 
which  he  is  hugging  as  the  Englishman  is  ushered 
in.  The  ape  has  more  intelligence  than  his  master. 
He  looks  up  questioningly  as  does  a  fine  parrot 
which  is  perched  on  the  king's  hand.  They  seem 
to  be  saying  *  we  are  having  such  a  fine  time,  don't 
trouble  us  with  affairs  of  state.' 

I  want  you  to  look,  too,  at  the  picture  of  'Anne 
Page  and  Slender  ' — from  Shakespeare's  '  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'  (333) .  Anne  is  standing  at  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  steps  and  is  just  going  to  pass  through 
the  narrow  door.  I  think  she  must  be  asking 
the  foolish  fellow  to  come  in  to  dinner. 

Some  of  the  artists  I  am  speaking  about  now  I 
shall  refer  to  again  when  we  go  to  the  Tate  Gallery, 
but  I  shall  leave  you  to  turn  back  to  the  '  Wallace 
Collection  '  for  an  account  of  them.  One  of  these 
is  Landseer — who  is  a  typically  English  painter — 
our  great  animal  painter,  whose  dogs  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  are  well  known  to  you.  Landseer 
could  not  have  painted  animals  as  he  did  if  he  had 
not  loved  them.  People  say  that  he  gave  them 
too  human  an  expression — it  may  be  so.     But  some 
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of  US,  who  have  loved  dogs  dearly,  have  grown  to  see 
in  them,  as  Landseer  did  in  all  animals,  a  great  deal 
that  is  akin  to  the  human.  They  live  so  much  with 
human  beings  that  they  cannot  help  growing  like 
them.  '  lyandseer  is,*  says  Ruskin,  '  more  a  natural 
historian  than  a  painter  ;  and  the  power  of  his  works 
depends  more  on  his  knowledge  and  love  of  animals, 
on  his  understanding  of  their  minds  and  ways,  on 
his  unerring  notice  and  memory  of  their  gestures 
and  expressions,  than  on  artistic  or  technical 
excellence.'  lyandseer  was  born  in  1802,  he  was 
the  son  of  an  artist,  and  came  of  a  family  of  painters. 
He  began  drawing,  and  drawing  well,  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  At  thirteen  he  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  I  want  you  to  look  at  his  picture 
here,  'I^ooking  for  the  Crumbs'  (257) — it  is  a  de- 
lightful example  of  his  humorous  painting  of  dogs.  A 
splendid  St.  Bernard  has  evidently  just  enjoyed  a 
good  meal,  he  lies  dosing,  his  head  out  of  his  kennel, 
his  paw  on  a  tempting  bone.  Near  by  stands  a 
shabby  little  puppy,  very  wistful  and  hungry-look- 
ing,— he  is  hoping  for  a  chance  of  a  scrap  or  two, — 
*  looking  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's 
table.' 

When  I^andseer  died  in  1873  he  was  given  a 
public    funeral,    and    was    buried    in    St.    Paul's 

Cathedral.  * 

C 
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David  Wilkie  was  a  Scotchman,  and  found  in 
bonnie  Scotland  the  scenes  that  he  paints.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read, 
and  paint  before  he  could  spell.  He  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  British  genre  painters — genre 
painting  is  the  painting  of  subject  pictures  with 
figures  usually  on  a  small  scale.  In  this  art  Wilkie 
particularly  excelled.  He  very  much  admired  the 
Dutch  painters  who  were  such  supreme  masters 
in  this  form  of  art,  and  would  set  to  work 
on  his  own  canvas  with  a  picture  of  Teniers 
on  an  easel  beside  him.  Genre  painters  should 
have  the  gift  of  humour — you  will  have  laughed 
over  man}^  a  quaint  Dutch  scene.  This  gift 
Wilkie  had  undoubtedly.  There  are  two  little  pictures 
of  his  here  that  we  will  notice.  The  first  is  called 
'Scotch  lyassies  Dressing'  (352).  Two  girls  are 
standing  bare-footed,  doing  their  hair  and  mend- 
ing their  clothes,  in  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
room  of  the  cottage.  By  the  fire  is  a  Highlander 
peacefully  smoking  his  pipe  and  feeling  very  glad 
he  is  a  man  and  hasn't  long  hair  which  wants  twisting 
up  and  brushing.  The  other  picture  '  A  Sportsman 
Refreshing  '  (357)  shows  us  the  parlour  of  an  inn — 
a  hospitable  rest  where  there  is  cut  and  come  again 
for  all  hungry  travellers.  The  sportsman  is  going 
to  have  a  good  meal  of  that  ready-cooked  ham  on 
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the  table  when  he  has  finished  his  beer,  and  if  he 
can  wait  long  enough  there  is  the  hare  which  he 
has  just  presented  to  the  landlady. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  Wilkie's  delight 
when  his  picture  *  Village  Politicians  '  was  praised 
in  the  papers.  It  tells  how  he  and  two  artist  friends 
read  the  notice  and  huzzaed,  taking  hands,  and  all 
three  danced  round  the  table  till  they  were  tired. 
That  must  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  his  life,  one  to  which  he  would  say  '  ah,  still 
delay,  thou  art  so  fair.'  Wilkie  died  at  sea,  and 
when  you  go  to  the  National  Gallery  you  will  see 
how  the  subject  of  the  artist's  burial,  his  body 
being  cast  into  the  waves,  inspired  one  of  Turner's 
most  beautiful  pictures. 

We  must  not  leave  the  English  school  without 
looking  at  'The  Visit'  (574),  by  George  Morland, 
a  very  gifted  painter  of  rustic  scenes.  He  painted 
the  country  with  a  simplicity  which  has  a  great 
charm,  subtly  conveyed  by  the  freshness  of  his 
colouring.  He  lived  a  wild  Bohemian  life,  and  his 
end  was  sad.  He  was  arrested  for  debt  and  died 
in  a  sponging  house  in  Coldbath  Fields. 

I  must  leave  you  to  look  for  yourselves  at 
Downman's  delicate  portraits  in  crayons,  at  Sully's 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  (564),  at  Stanfield's 
landscapes  and  river  scenes.  I  have  not  space  to 
do  more  than  mention  their  names. 


CHAPTER   II 

French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

The  eighteenth  century  in  France  is  what 
especia^y  appealed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and 
Sir  Richard  Wallace.  This  collection  is  rich  in 
memorials  of  that  time. 

Before  we  begin  to  consider  the  pictures  I 
want  you  to  think  for  a  few  moments  of  what 
France  was  like  in  those  days.  When  the  century 
opened  L,ouis  XIV,  the  '  Grand  Monarque '  as  he 
was  called,  was  on  the  throne.  His  reign  was  a 
time  of  splendour  and  luxury.  But  it  was  a 
splendour  that  was  only  skin  deep,  it  touched 
Paris  and  the  court  with  glory,  but  it  left  the 
peasantry  and  the  less  privileged  people  ignorant 
and  starving.  The  children  that  were  born  out 
of  that  charmed  circle  had  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  and  privation  in  their  blood.  And  when 
they  grew  to  be  men  and  women  they  rose  in  their 
wrath,  and  such  a  bloody  drama  was  played  in 
France  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
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lyouis  XV  noticed  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  that  was  hovering  over  his 
country,  but  he  congratulated  himself  that  the 
storm  would  not  break  in  his  day.  Big  drops  of 
rain  were  beginning  to  fall  when  I^ouis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  came  to  the  throne,  but  these 
were  at  first  unheeded.  The  court  and  the  nobility 
went  on  enjoying  themselves  extravagantly, 
thinking  out  fresh  pleasures  to  fill  in  every  hour. 
If  you  judge  France  at  this  time  by  Watteau's 
pictures,  life  would  seem  to  have  been  one  long 
picnic.  So  it  was  for  the  well-born  folk,  but  for  those 
who  had  to  do  all  the  hard  drudgery  of  the  world, 
it  was  the  sort  of  meal  you  would  enjoy,  if  you  were 
in  a  lonely  place  and  the  baskets  of  provisions  had 
been  forgotten.  You  would  not  feel  very  friendly 
towards  the  people  who  happened  to  have  not  only 
their  hampers  full  and  running  over,  but  yours  as 
well.  They  were  people  who  little  understood  what 
it  was  to  be  hungry,  and  were  either  totally  ignorant, 
or  wilfully  blind  to  the  miseries  endured  by  the 
poor. 

'  The  people  are  starving  for  bread,'  a  princess 
was  told  one  day. 

'  For  bread,'  she  replied,  bewildered.  '  How 
can  that  be,  when  one  can  buy  such  delicious  little 
cakes  for  two  sous  r  * 
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There  are  two  artists,  Clouet  and  Nicolas 
Poussin,  who  belong  to  an  earlier  time.  To  a 
Clouet  picture  I  shall  refer  in  the  chapter  on 
miniatures,  but  we  might  look  at  Poussin' s  picture 
of  '  The  Seasons '  before  we  pass  on  to  the 
eighteenth  century  artists.  Poussin  (1594 — 1665) 
was  a  classical  painter,  he  went  to  Italy  for 
his  inspiration,  not  to  nature.  He  composed 
a  picture,  arranged  it,  thought  it  out  in  all  its 
smallest  details ;  but  there  never  was  such  a 
scene  enacted  on  sea  or  land.  This  picture 
of  '  The  Seasons  '  (108)  is  an  allegory  of  the  flight 
of  time,  the  everlasting  passing  of  man.  If  you  did 
not  look  at  it  carefully  you  might  think  it  was  just 
four  girls  dancing,  but  it  has  much  more  to  say  tg 
you  than  that.  It  is  better  to  look  at  one  picture 
carefully  for  ten  minutes,  and  then,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  go  on,  go  home  and  remember  the  subject 
and  think  about  it,  than  to  look  at  all  the  paintings 
in  the  gallery  for  about  five  seconds  each  and 
recollect  not  one  single  thing  about  them.  In  this 
picture  you  will  recognise  Spring,  a  dancing  girl 
with  pearls  in  her  hair,  clasping  hands  with  Summer 
garlanded  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  The  latter  in 
her  turn,  joins  hands  with  Autumn,  whose  tresses  are 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  wheat ;  and  Winter,  who 
protects  her  head  with  a  turban,  from  Autumn  turns 
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to  Spring.  Winter  is  looking  towards  old  Father  Time, 
at  whose  feet  is  a  boy  watching  the  sands  run  out 
of  an  hour  glass,  the  symbol  of  the  shortness  of 
life.  The  boy  opposite  to  him  sits  under  the  bust 
of  Janus  merrily  piping  of  the  happy  morning  of 
life  and  of  love,  as  the  seasons  dance  in  their 
endless  round.  You  will  see  further  imagery  in 
the  sky.  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  a  star 
in  her  forehead,  a  torch  in  her  hand,  rides  in  a 
chariot,  to  withdraw  the  curtain  of  night,  and  let 
in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Poussin  belonged  to  a  more  serious  age,  but 
with  Fran9ois  Boucher  (1704 — 1770)  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  frivolity  and  pleasure. 

As  you  enter  Hertford  House  you  go  up  a  fine 
staircase.  It  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  taken  from 
the  National  lyibrary  in  Paris,  and  was  at  one  time 
in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  is  of  wrought 
ironwork,  big  scrolls  of  leaves  entwined  around 
cornucopias,  from  which  escape  showers  of  coins. 
Only  one  of  the  balustrades  belonged  to  the 
great  palace,  the  other  is  a  copy  by  English 
workmen,  so  finely  done  that  I  do  not  suppose 
many  people  would  be  able  to  guess  which  was  the 
original.  As  you  stand  at  the  top  of  this  flight  of 
steps   you   see   in   front   of  you   two  of   Boucher's 
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pictures — the  two  that  he  considered  his  master- 
pieces. 'The  Rising  of  the  Sun'  (485),  in  which 
gUde  nymphs  in  the  soft  light  of  early  dawn,  and 
*  The  Setting  of  the  Sun  '  (486) ,  the  figures  floating 
dreamily  in  the  grey  twilight  when  all  the  world 
seems  as  if  it  is  singing  : 

'  To  sleep  !    To  sleep  !    The  long  bright  day 
is  done 

And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun 
To  sleep  !     to  sleep  !  ' 

In  looking  at  these  two  pictures  you  must 
remember  that  they  were  originally  painted  as 
designs  for  the  Gobelin  Tapestry.  Boucher  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  court  of  France,  at 
the  time  of  lyouis  XV,  and  with  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, whose  portrait  by  him  (418)  we  have  here. 
She  is  in  a  delicate  pink  dress,  her  hand  held  out, 
her  hair  taken  right  off  her  forehead.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  the  favourite  of  lyOuis  XV.  She 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  every  sort  of  entertainment, 
when  kings  and  queens  played  at  being  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  and  leading  a  pastoral  life  ;  when 
the  court  was  continually  dressing  up  like  so  many 
children  for  some  fete  or  other.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  always  planning  some  fresh  amuse- 
ment for  the  king.  She  would  send  for  Boucher 
in  hot  haste  to  come  and  design  the  costumes  and 
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to  help  to  make  all  arrangements,  so  that  everything 
should  be  done  perfectly  and  artistically.  These 
two  worked  together,  and  when  the  Marquise  died 
it  was  a  great  loss  to  Boucher.  Four  years  after 
he  was  discovered  dead  in  his  studio,  brush  in  hand, 
before  one  of  his  airy  fancies,  *  Venus  a  sa  Toilette.' 

He  was  the  pupil  of  I^e  Moine,  and  you  can  see 
as  you  turn  to  this  master's  two  great  paintings  (on 
either  side  of  the  grand  staircase)  how  much  simi- 
larity there  is  in  their  methods,  and  their  choice  of 
subject.  Many  of  lyC  Moine's  designs  remind  us 
of  beautiful  ceilings.  The  picture  of  his  that  I 
want  you  to  look  at,  'Time  revealing  Truth'  (392), 
has  a  melancholy  sort  of  interest.  He  worked  with 
such  desperate  energy  at  it  that  he  went  out  of  his 
mind,  and  a  few  hours  after  it  was  finished  he 
killed  himself. 

What  I  have  told  you  of  the  eighteenth  century 
influences  in  art  applies  to  Fragonard,  Boucher's 
pupil,  as  much  as  to  any  artist  of  that  day.  Fragonard 
was  a  poet-painter.  There  is  delicate  imagination  in 
his  renderings  of  the  gay  side  of  life.  Here  is  one  of 
'  lyC  Chiffre  D' Amour  '  {382) — a  lady  carving  a  name 
on  a  tree  ;  is  it  her  initial  or  that  of  her  lover  ? 
I  hope,  if  it  is  hers  she  will  write  under  it  the  name 
of  the  dear  dog  who  sits  watching  her  so  patiently. 
She  has  already  carved  an  S — Susanne  perhaps — and 
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the  dog  is  Fido.  Who  knows  but  that  on  some  tree  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  we  might  still  be  able 
to  trace,  deeply  cut  into  the  wood,  this  little  record 
of  the  visit  of  the  dog  and  his  mistress  who  so  long 
ago  passed  into  the  shades. 

'  The  Schoolmistress '  (404)  is  a  charming 
picture.  We  see  a  sort  of  dream  school  where 
there  is  no  trouble  with  lessons,  and  where  the 
mistress  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  cut  bread  and 
butter  for  her  charges.  A  pickle  of  a  baby  boy  is 
standing  in  front  of  her  waiting  for  the  first  slice. 
The  other  scholars  are  gathered  round,  none  of 
them  capable  of  the  three  R's,  even  in  a  great  emer- 
gency. 

Fragonard  has  here  *  The  Fair-haired  Child  ' 
(412)  who  is  very  living.  He  looks  at  us  with  his  big 
blue  eyes,  his  quaint  hat  showing  off  his  light  hair, 
one  small  hand  tucked  under  the  long  sleeves, 
and  into  his  tiny  arms  he  gathers  a  nosegay  of 
pink  flowers. 

A  contrast  to  him  is  another  child  '  The  Boy 
in  Red,'  by  Madame  lyC  Brun  (449).  There  is 
real  distinction  in  this  boy's  bearing.  That 
was  one  of  Marie  I^e  Brun's  great  qualities 
as  a  portrait  painter.  She  was  a  favourite 
painter  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court,  and 
lived    to  hear  that  many  of  those   heads  she  had 
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painted  had  been  severed  by  the  guillotine.  When 
troubles  came  upon  her  patrons  she  fled  from 
France,  travelling  over  Europe,  though  when  all 
was  safe  she  returned  to  her  native  land.  Jean 
Baptiste  Greuze,  of  whom  I  shall  tell  you  later,  was 
one  of  her  masters. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Antoine  Watteau,  the 
prince  of  court  painters,  the  head  of  the  school 
known  as  the  *  Fetes  Galantes.'  He,  like  Fragonard, 
was  a  poet-painter.  His  pictures  do  not  seem  so 
much  records  of  the  trivialities  of  the  time  as  of  a 
dreamy  sort  of  existence  in  which  men  and  women 
had  little  to  do  but  to  dance  and  sing  and  make 
love  under  the  trees. 

Watteau  was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1684. 
He  studied  much  abroad,  being  specially  attracted 
to  the  work  of  Rubens.  He  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  poverty,  for  his  father  did  not  sympathise 
with  his  aims.  We  hear  of  him  when  he  was 
eighteen  living  in  Paris,  doing  hack  work  for  a 
shop  -  keeper  to  keep  himself  from  starvation. 
He  only  earned  three  livres  a  week  —  not  worth 
more  than  three  francs  now — and  he  was  grateful 
for  the  bowl  of  soup  daily,  which  was  part  of 
the  payment.  All  the  time  he  went  on  studying, 
and  at  last  recognition  came.  He  became  the  rage, 
his  pictures  were  bought  by  the  king  and  court. 
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There  is  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  his  story  in  great 
contrast  to  the  gaiety  of  his  pictures.  He  worked 
eagerly,  feverishly,  for  he  had  in  him  the  seeds  of 
consumption.  He  was  nervous,  irritable,  disgusted 
with  mankind,  though  he  had  money  and  fame. 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty-seven,  sixty  years  before 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution  broke  over  France,  his 
life's  work  was  over. 

Let  us  look  at  *  The  Music  Lesson  '  (377) .  A 
lady  is  sitting  glancing  over  a  scroll  of  music,  her 
son  bends  over  her  as  if  to  follow  too  what  the 
teacher  is  playing,  while  two  children  are  listening 
eagerly  to  the  sounds.  We  see  the  same  musician 
at  work  again  in  another  picture  '  The  Music 
Party'  (410),  where  men,  women,  and  children  are 
enjoying  themselves.  The  view  is  the  old  Champs 
Klysees  seen  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tuileries. 
Look  at  the  little  black  boy  in  the  corner  seeing  to 
it  that  the  wine  is  kept  cool  till  it  is  wanted. 
What  a  delightful  life — music  and  song  and  freedom 
from  care  ! 

Nicolas  Lancret  was  a  friend  of  Watteau,  and 
copied  his  methods.  But  he  was  neither  so  great 
a  poet  in  his  conceptions,  nor  so  great  a  painter. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  having  Watteau's  exquisite 
charm  or  beautiful  colour.  Still  he  painted  so  like 
the  master  that  Watteau  was  offended  and  had  a 
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bitter  quarrel  with  him.  Watteau,  as  I  have  told 
you,  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  In  lyancret's 
'  Mademoiselle  Camargo  Dancing '  (393)  we  see 
beauty  and  grace.  She  is  light  and  gay — you  can 
almost  hear  the  musicians  playing  as  you  see  her 
so  bewitchingly  floating  about — the  very  poetry  of 
movement.  She  was  a  well-known  dancer  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

From  lyancret  we  pass  on  to  Pater  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Watteau,  and  a  pupil  of  whom  he  was 
jealous,  though  he  need  not  have  been.  Pater  has 
none  of  the  inspiration,  the  delicacy  of  the  master. 
Watteau  for  a  time  refused  to  teach  him,  but  after- 
wards repented,  and  gave  him  most  valuable 
instruction.  Pater's  life,  too,  was  a  contra- 
diction in  its  sadness  to  the  gaiety  of  the  subjects 
of  his  pictures.  He  was  of  an  anxious  tempera- 
ment. He  worked  so  hard  to  depict  the  pleasure- 
loving  men  and  women  of  his  day,  that  he  died 
worn  out  at  the  age  of  forty.  Let  us  look  at  a 
game  of  'Blind  Man's  Buff'  (400).  One  of  the 
players  has  just  been  knocked  down  by  the 
blindfolded  girl,  but  all  is  good  humour  and 
excitement.  The  heroine  is  too  much  occupied  with 
a  young  man  whom  she  has  caught,  and  whose 
name  she  must  guess  before  her  eyes  are 
unbandaged,    to    notice  anyone  else,     I   dare   say 
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she  sees  more  than  we  think,  and  will  not 
make  a  mistake.  It  is  even  possible  that  she  has 
caught  her  special  victim  on  purpose.  You  will 
find  among  Pater's  pictures,  some  rustic  scenes 
where  the  people  look  all  dres-ed  up  for  the  part, 
and  not  as  if  they  were  really  out  for  a  day's 
merry-making  in  the  country.  He  shows  us  a 
make-believe  world,  and  even  the  scenery  seems  a 
littlq  unreal. 

Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  with  whom  I  must  bring 
this  chapter  to  a  close,  was  born  in  1725,  and  lived 
to  be  eighty.  He  has  here  pictures  of  the  heads 
of  beautiful  girls,  with  large  expressive  eyes 
that  make  them  seem  self-conscious  and  not  so 
innocent  or  faithful  or  sorrowful  as  Greuze  would 
have  us  believe,  eyes  more  suited  to  the  frolicsome 
*  L'Espi^glerie '  (396)  than  to  the  sentimental 
'Sorrow'  (388).  Greuze  survived  the  Revolution, 
but  his  style  of  painting  did  not.  lyife  had  become 
stern  and  real.  The  fidelity  and  sorrow  such  as 
the  Revolution  brought  forth  would  not  be  repre- 
sented by  these  tender  charming  girls.  Imagine 
Greuze  painting  Charlotte  Corday,  who  stabbed 
Marat :  or  the  noble  Madame  Roland  on  the 
scaffold ;  they  were  real,  they  were  flesh  and 
blood — his  heroines  were  not.  He  died  in  great 
poverty. 
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lyct  US  look  at  his  portrait  of  'Mademoiselle 
Sophie  Arnould'  (403),  a  famous  actress  of  the 
French  opera  in  those  days,  the  picture  that  used 
to  hang  on  one  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford.  '  Sorrow  '  (388)  is  a  self-conscious  girl, 
who  would  not  cry  more  than  is  becoming,  nor  have 
red  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks  as  a  result  of  her  grief. 
I  doubt  if  she  would  cry  at  all  if  there  were 
not  someone  by  to  comfort  her. 

*  A  Girl  with  Doves  '  (428)  is  one  of  Greuze's 
most  exquisite  pictures — she  is  holding  them  in 
her  gentle  hands,  they  do  not  want  to  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest  as  all  properly  constituted  doves  should. 
Greuze  does  not  touch  our  heart,  he  appeals  to  our 
desire  for  what  is  graceful  and  lovely,  to  the  dreaming 
years  of  youth. 

This  may  be  said  of  all  these  painters — they 
are  the  painters  of  visions  when  the  heart  is  young 
and  life  is  full  of  joy.  They  seem  to  sing  to  us 
the  rhyme  : 

*  The  breeze  had  taught  the  flowers  ; 
And  the  blue-bell  chime  of  eternal  time 
That  speeds  the  dreamland  hours.' 

They  bring  back  to  us  as  nothing  else  can^ 
the  unreality  and  the  beauty  of  eighteenth  century 
France. 


CHAPTER    III 

French  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  over  the  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  France  before  the  Revolution, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  look  long  at  the 
work  of  thirty  comparatively  modern  French  artists, 
many  of  whom  were  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Europe  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon.  All  the 
world  was  trembling  at  his  name,  shuddering  at 
his  successes.  Would  he  be  master  of  Europe  ? 
Would  he  be  a  second  Alexander  and  sigh  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  would  he  look  longingly  at  the 
stars,  and  plan  a  campaign  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars  ?  It  was  thoughts  of  war,  of  the  triumph 
of  France,  of  the  great  conqueror  that  were  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  artists  of  whom  I  am  going 
to  tell  you.  It  was  no  longer  of  love  feasts  and 
pleasant  hunt  breakfasts,  it  was  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death. 
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We  will  begin  by  looking  at  one  or  two  pictures 
which  were  painted  rather  before  this  time.  There 
is  one  by  Van  I^oo  (477)  of  I^ouis  XV  in  his  robes  of 
state.  Here  he  is  in  all  his  regal  trappings,  selfish, 
and  indifferent.  If  clothes  make  the  man,  and  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  the  world  thinks 
of  him  when  he  is  alive,  here  he  is  in  his  splendour. 
Though  now  lyouis  and  his  fine  raiment  alike  have 
gone  to  dust,  his  character  is  laid  bare.  He  did 
nothing  to  help  the  people  of  his  country  who  were 
desolate  and  oppressed. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  Boilly's  little  picture 
'  The  Dead  Mouse  '  (435).  You  see  it  held  up  by 
a  child,  the  cat  licking  her  lips  with  eagerness,  a 
small  boy  clinging  frightened  to  his  mother.  Boilly, 
who  lived  in  both  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  had 
something  of  the  sentimentality  of  the  one,  and  the 
realistic  spirit  of  the  other,  and  he  looked  before 
and  after  for  his  inspiration. 

The  first  Napoleonic  picture  is  by  Baron  Gros, 
'  General  Napoleon  reviewing  Troops'  (303).  Gros 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  lived 
to  see  the  meteoric  rise  and  the  tragic  fall  of  Napoleon, 
lived  to  hear  of  his  death  at  St.  Helena.  Poor^ 
Baron  Gros,  himself,  to  end  in  tragedy  !  He  out- 
lived his  popularity  and  was  so  broken-hearted  at 
the  want  of  appreciation  of  his  pictures  that  he 
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threw  himself  into  the  Seine.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  David,  the  great  classical  painter,  and  was  much 
influenced  by  him.  Art  has  its  fashions  as  well 
as  anything  else  and  classical  painting  was  no 
longer  wanted.  We  see  here  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
— the  picture  represents  him  before  he  was  made 
Emperor,  when  he  was  marching  on  to  power  with 
giant  strides. 

Baron  Gros  had  for  pupil,  Paul  Delaroche,  an 
historical  painter,  who  was  born  in  1797.  Delaroche 
loved  the  drama  of  history,  painting  his  pictures 
rather  as  if  the  figures  were  grouped  for  a  play. 
You  do  not  feel  it  is  exactly  what  the  scene  would 
be  like  had  you  been  there.  Here  is  the  dramatic 
episode  '  The  Assassination  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ' 
(738).  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  this  great 
nobleman,  who  was  born  in  1550,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France  ?  He  was 
associated  with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew. 
The  King  of  France  was  jealous  of  his  power 
and  plotted  this  murder,  which  took  place  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Duke's  castle  in  the  great 
hall.  Notice  the  hangings  of  tapestry,  through 
which  the  Due  de  Guise  has  just  passed,  the 
weight  of  his  body  is  dragging  them  down.  The 
nobles  who  are  looking  on  are  indifferent.  He 
would  have  served  them  in  much  the  same  way  had 
it  suited  his  convenience. 
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If  you  want  more  tragedy  you  must  pass  on  to 
'  The  Execution  of  Marino  Faliero'  (282)  by  Delacroix. 
Delacroix,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Delaroche, 
was  a  romantic  painter,  by  which  is  meant  a  painter 
who  seeks  to  delineate  life  and  colour,  as  contrasted 
with  the  coldly  classical  school  of  Daird.  Marino 
Faliero  was  a  doge  of  Venice  in  the  14th  century. 
He  had  plotted  against  the  government,  and  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor.  We  see  him  here  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  executioner  stands 
by  him  impassive,  crowds  are  watching  the  scene 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  the  balcony.  There 
is  no  pity  on  their  faces.  '  He  deserved  it,'  they  say  to 
one  another,  as  they  cheerfully  troop  off  to  dinner. 

Iv^on  Cogniet,  whose  water-colour  of  *  The 
Retreat  from  Moscow  '  (685),  I  want  you  to  notice, 
is  an  artist  of  the  modern  French  school.  He  painted 
military  scenes  as  a  rule.  This  picture  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  saddest  events  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
Napoleon  with  his  half  million  oi  men  travelled 
through  Russia  in  the  bitter  winter,  on  to  the 
capital.  The  men  died  of  disease  and  cold  on  the 
march — but  on  they  went  till  they  saw  the  city  in 
flames. 

'  But  the  Russians  they  made  it  too  warm^ 
for  him, 
For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow.' 
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One  of  Napoleon^s  generals  is  standing  in  the 
deep  snow,  footprints  as  of  blood  at  his  feet.  In 
the  background  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  from 
which  he  has  retreated,  light  up  the  sky. 

But  you  will  be  tired  of  endless  war  so  we  will 
look  at  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Corot.  Though  this 
bears  the  title  *  Macbeth  and  the  Witches  '  (281)  the 
figures  seem  to  pla^^  but  a  small  part  in  it.  Corot  was 
born  in  1796.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Rom.e, 
where  he  learnt  much  from  the  old  masters,  but  his 
great  teacher  was  nature.  He  loved  her  in  all  her 
moods.  He  renders  with  exquisite  skill  the  subtle 
effect  of  light  on  the  trees  and  the  sunshine 
filtering  through  them.  This  picture  of  the  *  blasted 
heath,'  with  its  air  of  mystery,  is  a  fitting  spot  for 
the  Weird  Sisters  to  prophesy  to  Macbeth  '  Thou 
shalt   be   King  hereafter.' 

We  must  now  travel  far  away  from  barren 
moors  to  the  gorgeous  Bast,  with  Decamps  as  a 
guide.  He  was  able  to  put  the  spirit  of  that  mystic 
land  into  his  canvases  as  no  other  French  painter 
has  ever  done.  He  loved  the  country  of  cloudless 
skies  and  brilliant  sunshine.  His  pictures  are 
bathed  in  light,  and  the  spell  of  the  desert  is  upon 
them.  The  little  Turkish  children  skip  out  gleefully 
into  the  open  air  in  '  Released  from  School '  (692) . 
They  are  ready  to  dance  and  play  after  their  lessons. 


"A   GIRL   WITH    DOVES"  (428) 
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I  want  you  to  notice  specially  the  lighting  of  the 
picture,  in  that  quality  Decamps  excelled.  If  you 
want  a  contrast  to  these  happy  youngsters  you 
must  look  for  yourselves  at  his  terrible  picture  of 
torture  '  The  Punishment  of  the  Hooks  '  (345) .  I 
have  dwelt  too  often  on  tragedy  to  describe  it  to 
you. 

Lami,  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  looked  behind  him 
for  his  subjects.  He  painted  in  water-colour  with 
great  delicacy.  We  have  here  '  Before  the  Great 
Revolution  '  (663) .  We  see  the  people  in  this  picture 
sitting  and  lolling  about  round  a  table  where  they 
have  been  having  a  mighty  feast,  they  are  exhausted 
with  too  much  eating  and  drinking.  In  his  other 
picture  '  The  Great  Staircase  at  Versailles  '  (653) , 
we  see  them  in  their  splendour  trooping  up  the 
stairs  ;  look  at  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  the  men 
and  women  who  were  invited  to  the  king's  reception 
on  that  great  night. 

Versailles  was  not  to  last  very  long,  and  we  have 
a  reminder  of  it  in  Raffet's  water-colour  of  '  The 
trial  of  Marie  Antoinette'  {737).  The  queen,  who, 
whatever  were  her  faults,  did  not  fail  in  courage  at 
this  terrible  time,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rough 
republican  assembly.  Raffet,  who  was  born  in  1804, 
was  another  of  Baron  Gros's  pupils,  and  a  celebrated 
French  painter  of  historic  subjects. 
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We  must  now  pass  on  to  one  of  the  great  names 
of  this  time,  Meissonier,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
of  Waterloo  and  died  in  Paris  in  1891,  so  he  is, 
except  for  a  few  living  painters,  the  most  modern 
of  the  artists  we  are  seeing  to-day.  There  is 
wonderful  finish  in  his  pictures,  yet  they  are 
painted  broadly  and  vigorously. 

I  shall  only  be  able  to  describe  one  or  two  of 
his  canvases,  but  I  expect  you  will  enjoy  looking 
at  them  all.  Here  is  a  gallant  man  *  A  Musketeer  ' 
(287),  his  gun  is  slung  over  his  shoulder,  his  slouched 
hat  shades  his  face,  the  coat  is  thrown  back  to  give 
his  arm  free  play,  and  the  sword  is  sticking  out 
behind.  I  expect  you  will  be  wondering  whether 
Dumas's  three  musketeers  were  dressed  like  this 
man,  and  whether  he  could  tell  o""  such  fascinating 
adventures  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis.  If  you  want  specially  to  notice  the 
exquisite  finish  of  Meissonier's  work,  you  should 
look  closely  at  the  bravely  dressed  '  Cavalier  of  the 
time  of  lyouis  XIII '  (291),  with  his  long  flowing 
hair,  and  notice  the  exquisite  collar,  and  the  fine 
lacing  on  the  leather  coat  and  shoes.  In  some 
such  costume  as  this  the  squires  and  noble  gentle- 
men who  followed  Charles  I  were  dressed.  It  is  a 
great  contrast  to  the  sombre  clothes  of  our  own 
day.       There  are  times  when  watching    the  black- 
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coated,  black-hatted  men  in  I^ondon  going  their 
ways,  we  think  how  fascinating  it  would  be  if 
they  were  gaily  clad.  Immersed  in  the  busy 
world  around  them  they  seem  to  choose  their 
clothes  solely  because  they  will  not  show  splashes 
of  ink. 

'  The  Print  Collector  '  (325)  is  a  picture  that 
must  have  especially  appealed  to  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  for  he  too,  like  the  man  who  is  looking  at 
the  print,  lived  to  collect.  Notice  the  exquisite 
painting  of  the  portfolio,  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  the  treasures  on  the  mantelpiece. 

And  now  let  us  come  out  into  the  fresh  air  and 
stand  by  *  The  Roadside  Inn  '  (328),  where,  under 
the  trees,  the  sunlight  and  shadow  throwing  a 
dappled  shade  on  the  ground,  two  men  are  refreshing 
themselves.  They  have  had  a  delightful  canter  in 
the  sunlight,  they  stop  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
they  will  gallop  along  the  avenue  and  out  of  our 
sight  for  ever.  Meissonier  caught  them  at  that 
moment,  and  here  they  are  for  evermore,  enjoying 
the  halt  by  the  wayside. 

You  must  look  for  yourselves  at  a  very  minute 
picture  of  *  Napoleon  and  his  staff*  (290).  Among 
the  group,  no  doubt,  is  Marshal  Ney,  destined  to  have 
five  horses  shot  under  him  at  Waterloo,  and  six 
months  later  to  be  shot  as  a  traitor.      We  see  the 
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group  of  officers  in  their  fine  military  array,  destined 
to  fight  nobly  and  to  lose  one  of  the  battles  of 
history — but  still  to  be  remembered  among  the 
heroes  of  France. 

Before  we  leave  the  French  painte/s  you  must 
notice  the  head  of  a  faithful  sheep  dog  (365)  by 
Rosa  Bonheur,  (1822-1899).  She  is  one  of  the  great 
animal-painters,  and  understands  dumb  creatures 
as  few  artists  have  done. 

We  will  look  at  a  peaceful  landscape  of  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau  (283)  by  Rousseau.  He 
loved  the  forest  in  all  its  moods,  seeing  it  in  sunshine 
and  storm,  at  dawn  and  dusk,  and  letting  himself 
absorb  the  spirit  of  the  place.  He  is  one  of  the 
artists  who  went  into  the  open  air  to  paint  nature, 
and  did  not  try  to  remember  the  effects  within 
the  walls  of  his  studio.  He  was  influenced  by  our 
English  painter.  Constable,  and  has  himself 
influenced  the  modern  French  landscape  artists. 
He  had  to  bear  great  disappointment  before  he 
was  recognised,  but  this  is  part  of  the  education  of 
many  an  artist. 


/ 
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CHAPTER   IV 

Spanish    Painters 


I  am  now  going  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Spanish  school,  of  whom  Velazquez 
was  not  only  the  chief,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  all  time. 

His  influence  in  art  is  as  strong  now  as  it  ever 
was.  He  has  been  called  the  master  of  modern 
painting,  and  to  him  have  gone  for  inspiration  some 
of  our  most  remarkable  artists  of  the  present  day. 
He  was  born  at  Seville  in  1599  the  same  year  as 
Van  Dyck,  and  was  about  the  age  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  IV,  who  became  his  most  powerful 
patron.  It  is  said  of  him,  as  of  many  another  artist  in 
his  boyhood,  that  he  preferred  drawing  on  the  edges 
of  his  lesson  books  to  reading  them.  One  would 
almost  suspect  the  genius  of  a  painter  who  had  not 
had  this  anecdote,  told  of  him  in  some  form  or  other. 
He  was  the  great  realist  painter,  he  painted  the 
things  as  he  saw  them,  the  things  as  they  are. 
Some  painters  idealize  their  sitters.  Could  we 
see  the  original  of  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
most  exquitite  portraits  we  might  be  disappointed. 
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If  Velazquez's  sitters  came  to  life  again  we  should 
say  :  '  Oh  how  very  like  the  portrait.'  Velazquez 
made  it  a  rule  always  to  have  the  thing  he  was 
painting  in  front  of  him — he  did  not  fill  in 
from  memory.  He  kept  a  peasant  boy  as  an 
apprentice,  and  used  to  study  him  in  all  his  attitudes 
and  motions,  used  to  watch  him  at  his  play.  The  great 
painter  was  unaffected  in  his  style,  not  trying  for  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  his  friend  Rubens,  or  the 
serene  beauty  of  Raphael.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
character,  capable,  Philip  IV  said  of  him  after  his 
death,  '  though  he  had  lived  at  court,  of  gratitude 
and  generosity.'  No  petty  jealousy  troubled  him  ;  he 
loved  to  praise  the  good  work  of  other  artists.  We 
read  over  and  over  again  of  his  intellectual  ability 
and  his  sweet  temper. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  '  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  in 
the  Riding  School  '  (6).  Philip  IV,  his  father,  was 
said  to  be  the  greatest  horseman  in  all  Spain,  and 
the  son  seems  to  know  no  fear  on  the  restive  animal 
which  has  been  described  as  '  a  little  devil,  which, 
before  being  mounted,  was  to  be  carefully  bridled, 
and  to  receive  half-a-dozen  lashes,  after  which  he 
would  go  like  a  little  dog.'  It  seems  rather  harsh 
treatment,  and  one  hopes  that  as  the  horse  and  his 
rider  grew  older  they  understood  each  other  so  well 
that  there  were  no  more  beatings. 
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We  have  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  again  as  a 
child  (12).  He  is  in  a  gorgeous  dress;  a  very- 
elaborate  costume  for  three  years  old.  His  left 
hand  is  on  a  sword,  as  becomes  a  future  king,  his 
right  hand  grasps  a  baton,  across  his  grey  frock  is 
tied  a  scarf  of  royal  purple.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
have  been  a  very  happy  destiny  to  have  been  born 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Spain  in  those  days,  where 
the  etiquette  was  so  severe  that  there  is  a  legend 
of  a  baby  prince,  who  had  fallen  into  the  fire,  being 
allowed  to  burn  to  death,  because  there  was  no  one 
of  sufficient  rank  near  at  the  time  to  pull  him  out. 
Don  Baltasar  Carlos  did  not  live  to  sit  on  the 
throne,  for  he  died  when  he  was  sixteen. 

Another  portrait,  a  Spanish  lady  with  a  fan 
{88),  I  want  you  especially  to  look  at.  Velazquez 
scarcely  ever  painted  any  but  royal  and  noble 
women.  This  lady  belongs  to  the  middle  classes. 
She  has  a  draped  mantilla  of  black  lace  over  her 
head,  her  rosary  is  over  one  arm,  while  in  her 
hand  she  carries  a  black  fan.  You  should  notice 
the  shape  of  her  hands  encased  by  her  gloves.  The 
mantilla  was  supposed  to  make  women  look  too 
fascinating,  so  the  wearing  of  it  was  forbidden 
except  on  special  occasions. 

Don  Carlos's  sister,  the  Infanta  Margarita  Maria 
(100)    is   here.     Her   portrait   is   only   ascribed   to 
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Velazquez.  The  little  princess  stands  there  in  her 
beautifully  brocaded  dress  holding  out  her  tiny- 
skirts,  her  hair  tied  with  a  bow  on  one  side. 

There  are  two  other  portraits,  not  by  Velazquez 
himself,  but  in  his  manner.  They  are  by  an  artist, 
who,  immensely  admiring  him,  so  fully  absorbed  his 
spirit  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  without  much  study, 
that  they  are  not  originals.  Here  is  Philip  IV  on 
horseback  (106) .  One  sees  that  he  is  a  good  horseman, 
able  to  control  his  spirited  animal.  There  is  fine 
breeding  in  the  horse  as  well  as  in  its  rider.  The 
second  portrait  is  of  Count  Olivares  (109),  Philip  IV's 
powerful  minister,  who  was  dismissed  in  disgrace 
by  his  royal  master  for  his  share  in  the  separation 
of  the  crown  of  vSpain  from  that  of  Portugal.  He 
helped  Velazquez  very  much  in  his  early  and 
struggling  days.  We  see  Count  Olivares  here  on 
horseback,  clad  in  armour,  a  coloured  scarf  tied 
across  it :  he  is  a  typical  Spaniard  in  his  noble 
bearing. 

There  is  one  picture  here  by  Velazquez's  friend, 
Alfonso  Cano,  who  was  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect.  Olivares  was  his  patron.  Cano's  qualities 
of  strength  and  delicacy  are  seen  in  this  render- 
ing of  'The  Vision  of  St.  John'  (15).  St.  John, 
with  a  rapt  expression,  is  looking  upward  to  the 
skies  where  he  sees  the  new  Jerusalem.     The  little 
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city  lieth  four-square  there  in  the  skies,  with  its 
twelve  gates  ever  open,  and  its  river  of  the  water 
of  life.  This  neat  little  town  in  the  clouds  seems 
rather  a  curious  conception  of  that  city  of  wonderful 
vision. 

With  Murillo  we  come  to  a  very  tender  con- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  was  born  in 
Seville  in  1618,  nineteen  years  after  Velazquez.  His 
parents  were  poor  people,  and  in  order  to  keep 
himself  he  sold  his  first  pictures  at  fairs.  When 
he  was  a  young  man  he  came  to  Madrid,  and  there 
he  met  Velazquez,  who  was  always  interested  in 
and  generous  to  other  painters.  He  recognised 
Murillo' s  genius  and  helped  him,  and  advised  him  to 
go  on  the  usual  tour  and  study  the  great  masters 
in  Italy.  Perhaps  Murillo  would  have  been  a 
nobler  artist  had  he  been  able  to  follow  this 
advice.  There  is  beauty  in  his  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  but  at  times  we  find  in  them 
an  exaggerated  sweetness  and  tenderness.  His 
success  was  so  great  that  he  never  found  time  to 
go  abroad :  in  his  native  country  he  lived 
and  worked.  His  art  was  greatly  admired  by 
his  countrymen.  He  was  a  man  of  real  piety, 
and  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  die  while  still 
painting  the  saints  whom  he  loved.  He  was  at 
work  on  a  picture  of  St.  Catharine  for  the  Church  of 
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the  Capuchins  at  Cadiz,  when  he  fell  from  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  standing,  and  was  mortally  injured. 
'  The  Virgin  and  Child '  (13)  is  a  sweet  and  tender 
picture.  The  little  St.  John  is  there,  and  St. 
Elisabeth  too — St.  John's  face  is  particularly 
charming  as  he  gazes  up  at  the  divine  child  standing 
on  the  Virgin's  knee. 

Before  we  leave  Murillo  you  should  look  at 
'  Joseph  and  his  Brethren '  (46),  an  impressive 
picture.  There  is  the  deep  pit  into  which  Joseph 
is  to  be  put,  one  of  the  brothers  is  pointing  to  it, 
another  has  hold  of  Joseph.  Jealousy  and  envy 
are  in  their  faces,  they  have  stripped  off  his  coat 
of  many  colours,  they  will  dye  it  in  the  blood  of 
a  goat  to  deceive  their  father,  and  make  him  think 
that  Joseph  has  been  killed.  The  picture  is  fine  in 
colouring  and  full  of  dramatic  interest. 
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CHAPTER   V 

iTAi^iAN  Painters 

Titian,  by  whom  there  is  one  picture  in  Hertford 
House,  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda'  (ii)  is  one  of  the 
supreme  names  in  art.  He  was  born  in  1477  at 
Cadore  in  the  mountains  near  Venice,  but  he  was 
quite  a  child  when  he  came  to  that  city  which 
was  to  be  for  ever  after  associated  with  his  name. 
When  he  was  only  nine  he  was  sent  there  to  study 
art,  for  he  had  already  shown  great  promise.  He 
entered  the  studio  of  Gentile  Bellini.  How  the 
beautiful  city  must  have  influenced  his  poetic  soul ! 
As  he  grew  up  he  became  the  friend  of  popes,  kings, 
and  nobles.  He  visited  Michael  Angelo  in  Rome 
when  he  was  seventy. 

In  writing  of  artists,  over  and  over  again  we 
find  how  early  they  begin  their  life's  work.  We 
have  a  band  of  aspiring  children,  Titian  at  nine 
in  the  studio  of  Bellini,  Andrea  at  seven  putting 
all  his  childish  soul  into  learning  the  goldsmith's 
art,  Bonington  at  five  drawing  with  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  line,  I^awrence  at  twelve  keeping  his  parents 
by  his  brush— these  seem  to  say  to  us  '  you  cannot 
begin  too  early  if  you  would  be  a  painter.' 

Titian  went  on  learning  all  his  life,  and  he  lived 
to  be  nearly  a  hundred,  confessing  at  the  end  that 
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he  was  only  at  last  beginning  to  understand  painting. 
When  we  think  of  him  we  think  of  beautiful  colour, 
in  this  he  had  no  rival ;  but  he  attained  excellence 
in  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  painter,  composition, 
draughtsmanship,  the  rendering  of  light  and  shade. 

Let  us  come  to  his  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ' 
and  notice  the  colour  and  the  great  mastery  that 
is  shown  in  the  composition.  While  you  are  looking 
at  it  I  will  tell  you  the  legend  of  Andromeda.  She 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  a  small  sin.  She  disputed 
with  the  Nereides,  Neptune's  nymphs,  as  to  who 
should  hold  the  palm  for  beauty,  and  for  this  she 
was  condemned  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  and  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a  terrible  sea-monster,  which  was 
raging  through  the  country.  Perseus  heard  of  her 
fate  and,  armed  with  the  sword  of  Hermes,  and 
borne  through  the  air  swifter  than  eagle's  flight  on 
his  magic  golden  sandals,  he  came  to  release  her. 
He  killed  the  monster  which  was  just  about  to 
devour  her,  and  broke  her  chains.  We  see  her  here 
looking  up  at  her  deliverer  who  is  doing  battle  for 
her.  She  knows  that  he  will  conquer  and  she  will 
be  his  bride. 

From  Titian  we  pass  on  to  Andrea  del  Sarto 
who  was  born  in  i486,  and  began  his  working 
life  at  seven  years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  goldsmith.     When  he  was  quite  a  young  man  he 
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married,  and  he  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  wife, 
though  she  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  influences 
of  his  life.  The  King  of  France,  Francis  I,  had 
seen  one  of  his  pictures,  and  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  Fontainebleau.  Andrea  came  and  was  well 
treated  ;  but  lyucretia,  his  wife,  was  not  content  that 
he  should  be  away  from  her.  She  wrote  letters  urging 
him  to  return.  He  could  not  bear  to  refuse  her 
anything,  so  he  went  to  the  king  and  begged 
permission  to  go  home  to  Florence. 

Francis  I  made  him  promise  to  return  soon,  and 
gave  him  money  to  buy  statues  and  pictures  to 
bring  back  with  him.  Once  home  again  he  never 
returned.  He  spent  the  money  on  building  a  fine 
house  and  letting  his  wife  enjoy  a  life  of  luxury. 
Francis  was  wounded  and  hurt :  he  had  trusted  him 
and  admired  his  genius.  He  would  never  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  again.  It  was  very  galling  to 
the  great  painter  to  know  that  he  had  stolen  the 
money,  that  he  had  broken  his  trust  with  the  king 
who  had  made  his  year  at  Fontainebleau  so  delight- 
ful. Browning  tells  us  in  his  beautiful  poem  of 
Andrea's  regret  for  what  might  have  been,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days.  The  painter  confides  to  Lucretia 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  gifts  : 

*  I  do  what  many  dream  of,  all  their  lives, 
— Dream  ?    strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do, 

And  fail  in  doing/ 
E 
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the  lesser  artists  have  that  in  their  nature  and 
character  which  draws  them  to  heaven  while  he 
is  chained  to  earth. 

Andrea  was  called  the  '  faultless  painter/  Titian 
the  '  divine.'  He  was  called  *  faultless  '  because  he 
combined  the  greatest  qualities  that  an  artist  can 
have,  colour,  draughtsmanship,  composition.  He 
complains  of  it  himself, — 

*  A  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  heaven  for  ?' 

Heaven  might  give  him  that  inspiration  and 
imagination  which  were  sometimes  wanting  in  his 
pictures.  The  sordid  story  of  his  life  could  not 
but  influence  his  art  in  a  harmful  way. 

'  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  John  and  two 
Angels'  (9)  is  a  beautiful  and  tender  picture.  Andrea's 
wife  was  generally  the  model  for  the  Madonna.  In  this 
picture  the  Virgin  is  looking  pensively  down,  one 
arm  round  the  child  who  is  standing  looking,  not  at 
her,  but  out  into  the  world.  St.  John  is  in  a  lowlier 
place,  standing  at  the  Virgin's  knee. 

Another  beautiful  '  Virgin  and  Child  '  (8)  is  by 
lyuini,  who  was  born  at  L^uino  on  the  lyake  Maggiore 
in  1475 — a  painter  of  simplicity  and  religious  feeling 
of  whom  I  have  not  space  to  tell  you  more. 

But  I  must  point  out  a  picture  b}^  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  a  contemporary  of  Andrea,  of  '  Catharine 
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of  Alexandria'  (i).  This  picture  was  painted  for 
the  church  of  S.  Rocco  at  Mestre,  near  Venice,  for 
the  centrepiece  of  an  altar.  St.  Catharine,  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  church,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Emperor  Maximus,  after  being  broken  on  a  wheel. 
When  you  see  a  representation  of  her,  by  the  old 
masters,  you  will  always  see  a  portion  of  the  wheel 
represented.  She  is  standing  here  on  a  carved 
pedestal,  wearing  the  martyr's  crown,  a  palm  of 
victory  in  her  hand.  In  the  background  is  a  quaint 
Italian  landscape,  probably  of  Conegliano,  the  native 
place  of  the  painter,  a  little  village  which  he  loved 
so  well  that  you  find  it  in  many  of  his  pictures. 

We  have  *  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  ' 
by  Sassof errato  (646) .  You  know  the  saint  dreamt 
that  the  infant  Christ  put  a  wedding  ring  on  her 
finger.  Sassof  errato  copied  Raphael  so  often,  that 
he  gained  something  of  Raphael's  power. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Titian  and  the  dull  architectural  pictures 
of  Canaletto,  who  was  born  a  hundred  years 
after  Titian's  death.  Most  of  us  know  Venice 
through  the  exquisite  imaginings  of  Turner.  It 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  us,  when  we  look  at  these 
pictures,  to  realise  how  differently  the  same  place 
appears  to  different  people.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  to  Venice  will  have  another  impression 
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all  your  own.  Yet  the  city  should  have  taught  some 
of  her  beauty  to  Canaletto,  for  he  lived  there  all 
his  life.  He  shows  us  the  town  as  it  seemed  to  him  : 
he  painted  the  buildings  painstakingly,  accurately,  as 
though  he  were  making  out  a  plan,  and  gave  us 
an  idea  of  Venice  in  his  day,  which  is  valuable,  as 
an  historical  manuscript  is  valuable.  It  is  a  record 
of  details  carefully  set  down  without  fire  or  fervour. 
He  was  no  poet-painter;  he  must  have  been  a 
prosaic,  matter-of-fact  man.  Here  is  a  '  A  Fete  on 
the  Grand  Canal '  (496) ;  the  gondolas  are  moored 
on  either  side  to  watch  the  scene,  some  are  fine  in 
gold  and  silver,  some  quite  plain.  And  here  is  a 
picture  which  should  be  bright  and  gay,  but  it 
seems  colourless, — 'A  Fete  on  the  Piazzetta'  (500). 
The  Piazzetta  is  the  principal  square  in  Venice  in 
front  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark.  This  picture  was 
probably  painted  by  one  of  Canaletto's  pupils. 
It  is  a  curious  scene,  men  are  performing  gymnastic 
feats  on  a  raised  platform,  a  crowd  of  people  below, 
with  their  backs  to  us,  are  watching  them.  While 
giving  a  faithful  record  of  the  Venice  of  his 
day,  Canaletto  and  his  followers  missed  all  the 
sunshine  and  gaiety  of  it.  If  you  want  to  see  '  The 
Rialto  '  (511),  as  the  Merchant  of  Venice  might 
have  seen  it,  Canaletto  gives  it  you.  This  bridge, 
which  was  a  marble  arch  across  the  Grand  Canal, 
was  built  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
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One  of  Canaletto's  pupils  was  Francesco  Guardi, 
who  painted  much  the  same  subjects  in  much  the 
same  way.  He  had  not  as  great  a  knowledge  of 
perspective,  but  he  had  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch 
and  beauty  of  colouring  that  Canaletto  lacked. 
You  might  look  at  his  picture  of  one  of  the 
vaulted  arcades  of  'The Doge's  Palace'  (504). 


CHAPTER    VI 
Dutch   Painters 

We  will  now  walk  round  and  see  some  of  the 
pictures  by  the  Dutch  painters.  We  have  passed 
from  the  Virgin  and  Child,  from  St.  John,  and  St. 
Catharine,  from  the  mighty  princes  that  ruled  over 
the  destinies  of  Spain  to  quite  other  subjects.  It 
seems  like  going  from  one  world  to  another,  from 
a  palace  to  an  alehouse,  from  a  church  to  a 
kitchen.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  said  that  '  nothing 
can  be  done  well  in  art  except  by  vision.'  But 
what  the  vision  is  to  be  he  does  not  say.  We 
now  come  to  painters  whose  vision  is  not  of  the 
martyrdom  of  saints,  or  the  pomp  of  kings,  it  is  of 
men  enjoying  themselves  in  a  pot-house,  of  women 
busy  in  their  kitchens,  of  the  life  of  every  day  as 
they  saw  it  around  them.  They  painted  after  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child  were  no  longer  placed  over  the  altars,  and 
religious  pictures  were  banished  from  the  churches. 
They  lived  under  a  sturdy  little  Republic,  so  the  great- 
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ness  of  kings  appealed  to  them  not  at  all.  They  cared 
for  their  own  life  and  their  own  surroundings,  as, 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  all  do,  for  a  fire  in  the  next 
streets  thrills  us  more  than  an  earthquake  in 
Japan. 

The  Dutch  were  what  is  called  '  genre  *  painters, 
they  took  subjects  and  treated  them  in  a  small 
way — homely  scenes  and  everyday  occurrences.  A 
large  canvas  is  not  used  in  genre  painting. 

I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  to  speak  of  these 
painters  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  for  thus  we 
pass  on  from  master  to  pupil  and  from  pupil  to 
pupil's  pupil.  We  see  then  an  unbroken  chain, 
a  pedigree  of  artists.  We  realise  too,  how  in 
those  days  painters  knew  each  other,  learnt  from 
each  other,  were  jealous  of  each  other — the  same 
story  going  on  through  the  ages.  There  was  very 
little  travelling  in  those  days,  still  artists  went 
about  more  than  other  men,  they  visited  Italy  if 
they  possibly  could ;  they  tried  to  meet  the  great 
men  of  their  time. 

In  Hertford  House  there  are  over  forty  painters 
of  the  Dutch  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
shall  only  be  able  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
principal  ones  and  a  few  of  their  pictures. 

We  come  first  to  '  The  I^aughing  Cavalier  '  (84) 
by  Frans  Hals  (1580-1666),  a  man  of  cheerful  good- 
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humoured    disposition,    who    enjoyed    Hfe    as    his 

cavalier  seems  to  do  : 

'  I^augh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
Cry  and  you  cry  alone  ; 

For  this  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth, 
It  has  sorrows  enough  of  its  own/ 

So  the  Laughing  Cavalier  goes  down  to  posterity 
with  an  amused  smile  on  his  face.  He  had  found 
life  a  good  thing,  I  doubt  not.  I  want  you  to 
notice  his  richly-embroidered  clothes.  And  whilst 
you  are  wondering  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was 
let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  quality  of  the 
picture — Hals  painted  vigorously,  with  great  sweeps 
of  the  brush,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  finish  in 
all  that  he  did.  In  this  masterly  use  of  his  brush  he 
was  second  only  to  Velazquez. 

We  pass  from  this  gallant  man  to  a  picture  of 
the  country  in  which  Hals  and  all  these  painters  lived 
— the  flat  Dutch  country,  the  pasture  lands,  and  the 
canals  of  Holland.  Aernout  van  der  Neer  (1603 — 1677) 
was  born  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  and  around  that 
town  he  would  wander,  painting  scenes  in  his 
native  land.  He  specially  loved  the  moonlight 
and  the  waning  light  at  the  close  of  day.  This 
gives  to  his  pictures  a  feeling  of  rest  and  calm,  of 
the  day's  toil  being  over.  You  will  see  here  '  A 
Canal  Scene  by  Moonlight '  (161),  a  peaceful  scene  of 
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repose  on  which  the  faint  beams  of  the  moon  look 
down. 

Here  is  another  typical  scene,  *  A  Dutch  Farm 
by  Sunset '  (132),  by  Camphuysen.  The  Dutch  were 
notable  farmers.  I  am  sure  the  man  and  woman 
on  the  right  have  made  a  success  of  their  homestead. 
They  are  talking  with  satisfaction  over  the  day's 
work  now  that  the  sun  is  setting  and  all  is  quiet. 

Rembrandt,  to  whom  we  come  now,  is  an  artist 
whose  name  and  fame  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
He  was  born  at  lycyden  in  1606,  his  father  was  a 
miller.  Many  hundred  times  in  his  childhood  he 
must  have  climbed  up  to  that  little  upper  room  in 
the  mill,  which  is  only  lighted  by  one  small  window, 
and  sat  there  in  the  half  darkness,  dreaming  and 
watching  the  effects  of  the  light  and  shadow,  and 
trying  to  paint  them.  He  was  the  son  of  the  mill, 
and  when  you  look  at  his  pictures  you  must  remem- 
ber his  early  impressions.  He  was  the  master  of 
chiaroscuro,  that  is  to  say,  he  noticed  not  so  much 
the  colour  of  what  he  painted  as  the  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  in  it.  He  was  very  successful 
in  his  earlier  days,  and  when  only  twenty-two  was 
made  a  master  painter,  and  had  for  his  patrons  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  other  important  people.  But 
though  he  was  so  prosperous  and  must  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  money,  he  spent  it  freely,  gathering 
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together  a  collection  of  pictures,  for  which  he  would 
pay  large   sums.     This   was   his   hobby.     As  time 
went  on  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  and  at  last  his 
collection    had    to    be    sold.     It   must   have   been 
heart-breaking  for  him  to  see  the  treasures  which 
he  had  gathered  together  so  carefully,  put  up  to 
auction.     He  died  in  a  wretched  lodging  in  Amster- 
dam when  he  was  sixty-three.  Of  his  appearance  we 
know  more  than  we  do  of  that  of  many  of  his  craft, 
for  he  often  painted  his  own  portrait.      We  have 
here  two  representations  of  him  (52  and  55).      In 
No.  52  he  is  about  twenty-eight  years  old — he  has 
lost  all  air  of  youthfulness.     It  is  not  a  beautiful 
face,  it  is  not  exactly  the  face  we  imagine  as  that 
of  a  painter,  but  there  is  strength  and  power  in  it. 
He  takes  himself   again   for   a  sitter  when  he  is  a 
few  years  older.     He  is  this  time  in  a  plumed  hat 
which  shades  his  eyes.* 

Ruskin  did  not  admire  his  work,  and  wrote  of 
him,  '  I  cannot  feel  it  is  an  entirely  glorious  speciality 
to  be  distinguished  as  Rembrandt  was  from  other 
great  painters,  chiefly  by  the  liveliness  of  his  darkness 

and  the  dulness  of  his  light It  is  the  aim 

of  the  best  painters  to  paint  the     noblest  things 
they  can  see  by  sunlight.     It  was  the  aim  of  Rem- 

*  Many  other  artists  have  also  painted  their  own  portraits, 
and  at  Florence  there  is  a  special  gallery  devoted  to  works  of 
this  kind,  to  which  most  of  the  great  painters  have  contributed. 
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brandt  to  paint  the  foulest  he  could  see  by  rushlight.' 
But  so  sweeping  a  criticism  must  not  be  accepted 
too  hastily,  for  a  truer  appreciation  is  given  in  a 
few  words  in  the  biography  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Wallace  Collection,  where  the  author  says,  '  If 
Velazquez  is  incomparably  the  greatest  painter  of 
his  age,  Rembrandt  is  the  mightiest  genius,  the 
artist  who  has  penetrated  deepest  into  the  secrets 
of  humanity,  who  has,  with  the  greatest  insight  and 
greatest  sympathy  portrayed  the  men  and  women 
of  his  time  and  his  race.' 

We  have  a  very  fine  portrait  of  his  son  '  Titus  ' 
(29) ;  look  at  the  wonderful  eyes,  the  boy  might  be  a 
poet.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  head  that  Rembrandt 
painted,  it  has  so  much  imagination,  so  much  life. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  one  of  Rembrandt's  masterpieces, 

*  The  Unmerciful  Servant '  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 

*  The  Centurion  Cornelius  '  (86) .  You  will  notice  the 
darkness  of  the  picture  and  the  light  concentrated 
on  the  faces  of  the  group.  You  see  the  stern  expression 
of  the  master  whose  compassionate  heart  was  moved 
to  wrath,  and  the  unmerciful  servant  standing 
there  for  the  judgment,  *  Oh  thou  wicked  servant, 
I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  desirest 
me,  shouldst  thou  not  also  have  had  compassion 
on  thy  fellow  servant  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee.' 
Rembrandt's  is  a  great  conception,  and  the  figures, 
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lit  Up  as  they  are  in  the  gloom  of  the  surroundings, 
are  full  of  strength  and  character.  This  picture 
has  a  history.  It  was  painted  as  a  commission  for 
some  people  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  one  of  the  family 
treasures,  passing  down  from  father  to  son.  But 
in  1795  the  town  was  in  great  danger.  Holland 
was  at  war  with  France,  and  on  the  i8th  of  January 
the  French  were  admitted  without  resistance  into 
the  city.  The  very  night  before,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  bought  the  painting,  managed 
to  get  it  safely  away. 

There  are  two  other  pictures  which  you  are 
sure  to  look  at  with  interest,  one  of  '  The  Burgo- 
master Jan  Pellicorne  and  his  Son  '  (82),  and  the 
other  of  '  Suzanna  van  Collen,  wife  of  Jan  Pellicorne, 
and  her  Daughter  '  (92) .  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  little  son  gets  the  best  of  it,  for  to  him  the 
father  is  giving  a  bag  of  gold,  but  the  small  daugh- 
ter's gift  from  her  mother  is  only  a  piece  of  silver. 
I  hope  little  Miss  Pellicorne,  in  her  delightful  Dutch 
frock,  is  allowed  to  go  out  and  spend  her  present. 
I  expect  she  will  buy  a  wooden- jointed  doll,  and  dress 
it  like  her  mother,  big  ruffle  and  all:  and  perhaps 
the  boy  has  to  put  his  sack  full  of  gold  into  the 
bank  till  he  is  a  man. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  Adrian  van  Ostade, 
who    was    a    pupil    of    Frans    Hals,  and    strongly 
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influenced  by  Rembrandt.  You  must  not  confuse  him 
with  Isack  van  Ostade  who  was  his  brother,  his  pupil, 
and  his  echo.  You  see  in  Adrian's  pictures  a  real  love 
of  nature,  his  colouring  is  clear  and  harmonious, 
lyook  at  '  Buying  Fish  '  (202) ,  it  will  amuse  you  : 
notice  how  carefully  it  is  painted.  Fish  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  principal  things  the  Dutch  had  to 
eat  in  Holland  in  those  days  as  they  lived  so  near 
the  sea. 

Another  picture  of  his,  '  Boors  Carousing ' 
(756)  shows  us  the  Dutch  in  less  innocent  occu- 
pations. It  was  a  favourite  subject,  and  the  artists 
would  make  us  believe,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  they  painted  such  scenes,  that  the  men 
of  Holland  spent  all  their  time  in  the  alehouse. 
We  see  them  here  enjoying  their  pipes  and  beer, 
telling  each  other  good  stories.  We  would  like  to 
have  seen  them  at  work  on  the  dykes.  I  wonder 
Dutch  artists  were  not  inspired  to  paint  those 
anxious  times  when  the  dyke,  proving  an  insufficient 
safeguard,  the  land  was  flooded,  the  people  driven 
from  their  homes,  the  crops  ruined.  These  boors 
seem  to  spend  so  much  time  in  the  tavern  that  they 
will  not  be  of  much  use  outside  it. 

Isack  van  Ostade,  as  I  have  told  you,  painteld 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother. 
He  died  when  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  by  that 
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time  he  was  beginning  to  cultivate  a  style  of  his 
own.  He  has  a  fine  picture  here  '  A  Winter  Scene  ' 
(73) »  ^  truly  bitter  winter  that  must  have  been 
when  the  canals  were  frozen  over,  and  instead  of 
boats,  horses  and  wheel-less  carts  were  used,  when 
the  people  went  about  in  sleighs,  and  the  skaters 
enjoyed  the  fresh  sparkling  air.  The  drawing  of 
the  details  in  this  picture  should  be  carefully  noticed, 
and  the  clear  light  of  the  frosty  day. 

From  Ostade  we  pass  on  to  Terborch  who  was 
born  in  1617,  and  who  was  another  of  the  artists  who 
studied  Frans  Hals  and  Rembrandt,  and  looked 
to  them  for  inspiration.  His  colour  is  very  beautiful : 
and  he  ranks  first  among  the  '  small  masters  '  of  his 
time.  In  subject  he  turned  away  from  tavern 
scenes  to  paint  the  gentlewomen  of  his  day  in  their 
homes.  He  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond 
of  the  drama  that  surrounds  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  letters.  We  have  one  such  picture  here,  *A  Lady 
reading  a  Letter  '  (236) .  Note  especially  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  painting,  his  careful  drawing,  and  the 
delicate  tone  of  his  picture ;  and  the  quaint  costume 
of  the  lady  in  her  fawn-coloured  velvet  coat  with 
white  fur.  While  you  are  doing  so  you  will  be 
imagining  for  yourselves  what  is  in  that  letter 
which  she  is  reading  so  eagerly. 
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I  am  sure  you  will  like  this  supper  scene  by- 
Jan  Steen  (m).  The  good  housewife  stands  there 
making  an  omelette  ;  look  at  the  broken  egg-shells 
on  the  floor  ;  she  is  too  busy  now  to  clear  them  up. 
The  father  is  holding  a  baby,  curiously  wrapped  up 
so  that  it  cannot  kick  or  move,  and  in  all  this 
hubbub  a  woman  is  lying  ill  in  bed.  She  is  being  fed, 
and  her  bed  has  just  been  warmed  by  that  quaint 
old  warming-pan  which  lies  on  the  floor.  Dutch 
kitchens  are  generally  so  tidy,  but  this  one  is  an 
exception.  The  baby  has  been  christened,  and 
there  is  great  excitement  and  preparation  for  the 
feast.  Another  picture  by  Jan  Steen  is  of  a  child 
having  a  music  lesson  (154).  It  will  remind  some 
of  us  of  a  not  very  pleasant  experience.  The  girl 
is  sitting  there  looking  rather  worried,  painfully 
picking  out  the  notes  on  an  old  harpsichord.  Her 
master,  too  eagerly  listening  to  remember  to  take 
off  his  hat,  bends  over  her,  and  points  to  her  hands 
as  if  to  tell  her  to  hold  them  differently.  Steen  is 
said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Ostade,  and  to  have 
been  painter  and  inn-keeper  at  the  same  time. 
He  must  have  loved  the  life  of  the  tavern  for  he 
painted  it  with  humour  and  with  evident  enjoyment. 
He  was  not  above  sharing  in  the  convivialities  of 
his  customers,  and  enjoying  life  in  his  own  way.  He 
Was   a    fine  artist,    composing    his    pictures  with 
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skill,  and  leaving  on  us  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  was  happy  in  his  work  and  found  the  world 
a  good  place  to  live  in. 

Willem  Van  de  Velde's  paintings  tell  us  of 
those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters.  He  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1633,  and  died  at  Greenwich  in  1707. 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  well-known  painter, 
taught  him  the  art.  Van  de  Velde,  the  j^ounger,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  Dutch  marine  painter.  He  studied 
the  sea  in  all  its  moods.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  loved  to  paint  the  sea  fights  in  which  the 
Dutch  triumphed  over  the  English.  No  doubt  he 
could  not  resist,  in  his  patriotic  zeal,  painting  the 
victorious  Van  Tromp  sailing  the  seas  with  a  broom 
at  the  mast  head  to  sweep  away  the  English.  But 
while  he  was  busy  in  this  way  his  father  had  gone 
to  England  and  obtained  an  appointment  there. 
He  sent  for  his  son  to  join  him.  They  had  a  com- 
mission to  paint  the  victories  of  the  English  over 
the  Dutch,  and  together  they  set  to  work  quite 
happily  to  gratify  English  patriotism  at  the  expense 
of  their  own.  Van  de  Velde's  seas  may  seem  to 
us  to  be  grey  and  colourless.  Ruskin  says  '  it  is 
not  easily  understood  considering  how  many  there 
are  that  love  the  sea,  and  look  at  it,  that  Van  de 
Velde  and  such  others  should  be  tolerated.     Foam 
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appears  to  me  to  curdle  and  cream  on  the  wave 
sides,  and  not  to  sit  astride  them  like  a  peruke.' 
Ruskin  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  Dutch  had  never 
seen  the  sea,  but  only  a  shallow  mixture  of  salt 
water  and  sand.  However  this  may  be,  in  Van  de 
Velde's  pictures  we  do  not  seem  to  smell  the  sea 
breeze  or  hear  the  splash  of  the  waves.  In  *  Shipping 
in  Calm  '  (137),  you  see  a  Dutch  man-of-war  saluting. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  old  ships  of  those  days, 
their  sails  filled  with  the  wind.  In '  The  Embarkation 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange '  (194)  you  see  the  historic 
scene  enacted.  The  future  William  III  is  on  horse- 
back on  the  shore  setting  out  with  his  fleet  of  six 
hundred  transports  and  escorted  by  fifty  men  of 
war,  to  rule  with  his  wife  Mary  over  the  destinies 
of  England.  No  doubt  this  was  painted  when 
Van  de  Velde  was  in  England. 

Cuyp,  who  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
the  first  Dutch  painter  to  see  the  sunshine,  has 
always  as  an  artist  been  appreciated  in  England. 
He  loved  river  scenes  in  the  warm  glow  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  in  the  cooler  light  of  afternoon. 
He  had  small  success  in  his  lifetime.  His  pictures 
were  so  little  valued  at  sales,  that  a  dealer  would 
offer  to  throw  in  a  '  little  Cuyp  '  as  a  sort  of  make-^ 
weight  when  selling  another  picture.  Ruskin 
complains  of   the    want   of  life  in  his  scenes,  and 
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|j  tells  us  that  nothing  occurs  in  them  except  some 

indifferent  person  asking  the  way  of  someone  else, 
who,  by  their  expression,  seems  not  likely  to  know. 
But  there  is  a  feeling  of  peace  over  the  flat  Dutch 
landscapes  in  the  warm  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
Through  Cuyp's  country  the  river  Dort  is  ever- 
more flowing  to  the  sea ;  the  cattle  evermore 
graze  contentedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dord- 
recht, the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  pictures,  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  died. 

The  two  landscape  artists,  Hobbema  and 
Ruisdael,  were  contemporaries  of  Cuyp.  Hobbema 
some  ten  years  younger  than  Ruisdael  was  his 
pupil.  Both  men  won  little  appreciation  in  their 
lifetime.  Ruisdael  did  not  find  sufficient  variety  in 
his  own  country  and  he  sometimes  chose  the  wild  and 
mountainous  land  of  Norway  for  his  scenes,  though 
it  is  said  he  never  went  there.  *  I^andscape  with 
Waterfall '  (66),  is  evidently  a  Norwegian  scene.  The 
rocky  scenery  and  the  foaming  water  are  in  great 
contrast  to  the  placid  fields  of  Cuyp. 

His  pupil  Hobbema  liked  to  paint  the  water 
mills  of  Holland  (99),  as  you  will  see.  In  sketching 
trees  Hobbema  used  to  give  every  branch  and  bough, 
almost  every  leaf,  but  he  seemed  to  forget  that  if 
we  see  a  tree  from  a  distance  we  do  not  see  it  in 
this   way.       Still    we    can   tell   what  tree   he  was 
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painting  ;  he  does  not  give  us  mere  masses  of  greens 
and  browns.  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  fond 
of  oak  foliage.  Ruisdael  had  more  poetic  feeling 
than  Hobbema,  but  he  was  not  so  successful  in 
his  rendering  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  scene. 

I  must  just  say  a  word  about  Nicolas 
Maes  who  has  here  two  pictures  of  a  'Boy 
with  a  Hawk'  (20  and  96).  He  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  pupils  of  Rembrandt,  and  learnt  from 
him  the  great  secret  of  light  and  shade.  There 
is  humour  in  his  picture  of  '  The  lyistening  House- 
wife' (224),  a  servant  stands  outside  the  door 
overhearing  the  conversation  of  a  man  and 
woman  inside  the  room. 

We  now  come  to  Pieter  de  Hooch,  who  was 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1630,  and  who  came  under  the 
influence  of  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt  once  said, 
when  a  friend  was  looking  too  closely  at  one  of  his 
canvases,  that  it  was  '  to  be  looked  at,  not  smelt.' 
But  in  de  Hooch's  pictures  you  cannot  look  too 
closely  into  them,  for  the  delicate  painting  of  all 
the  details  is  so  well  worth  noticing.  But  then, 
having  done  this,  stand  a  little  away  from  them  and 
get  the  full  effect.  One  is  an  interior  with  a  woman 
peeling  apples  (23) ;  her  little  daughter  stands  by 
her  side  holding  an  apple  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  the  peel  which  her  mother  has  just  taken  ofE : 
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notice  the  high  Dutch  mantelpiece  and  the  kettle 
over  the  fire.  De  Hooch's  supreme  quality  was  his 
power  of  painting  the  sunshine,  the  clear  light  that 
was  not  afraid  to  find  its  way  into  the  clean  bright 
houses.  In  his  other  picture  (27)  you  see  the  boy 
bringing  the  apples.  It  is  wonderful  to  look  into 
this  scene,  for  you  can  pass  along  those  flagged 
passages  right  out  into  the  garden  beyond. 


CHAPTER  VII 

F1.EMISH   Painters 

We  come  now  to  the  Flemish  painters,  of  whom 
the  greatest  is  Rubens.  He  was  born  in  1577.  By  the 
time  he  was  twenty-two  he  was  a  master  painter 
of  the  Antwerp  Guild ;  a  couple  of  years  later  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  was  for  some  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He  was  a  man  of  wide 
attainments,  he  knew  many  languages,  and  held 
some  important  diplomatic  appointments.  At  one 
time  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Charles  I 
—  who  loved  artists — and  he  knighted  Rubens. 
Charles  was  one  of  the  few  kings  who  really  cared 
for  art.  Rubens  did  not  take  his  official  work 
very  seriously,  and  used  to  say  that  *  the  painter 
Rubens  amused  himself  with  being  ambassador.' 

The  Flemish  people  had  much  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  the  Dutch.  They  had  as  hard  a  fight  as  little 
Holland  against  the  ever-encroaching  sea.  We 
must  think  of  the  daily  toil  of  the  men  of  Flanders. 
They  were  industrious  farmers,  hard  -  working 
labourers.     After  their  day's  work  in  the  open   air 
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there  was  nothing  they  liked  better  than  a 
gossip  in  the  alehouse  with  a  pipe  and  a  glass. 
Under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy  this  sort  of  existence 
would  have  no  charm,  but  the  men  trudging  home 
in  the  cold  and  the  wet  longed  for  shelter  and 
warmth,  and  if  they  did  not  linger  in  the  tavern 
would  hurry  back  to  the  welcome  of  one  of  those 
quaint  kitchens  where  their  wives  were  preparing 
a  good  supper. 

So  we  must  try  to  understand  why  Rubens 
took  subjects  which  sometimes  do  not  appeal  to 
us.  We  must  think  for  a  few  minutes  why  he  was 
so  masterly  a  painter.  Many  artists,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  had  one  quality  in  a  supreme 
degree,  draughtsmanship  perhaps  or  the  rendering  of 
light  and  shade,  or  the  beautiful  richness  and  delicacy 
of  their  colouring.  In  this  last  attribute  Rubens 
was  supreme,  but  he  possessed  the  other  qualities 
as  well :  he  had  imagination,  he  was  a  student  of 
nature. 

As  I  was  walking  through  Hertford  House  one 
day  I  heard  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  suddenly 
stop  his  companion  and  say,  '  Oh,  father,  look 
at  that  rainbow  in  the  sky.'  He  stood  before 
Rubens's  great  landscape  (63)  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  picture  of  the  rain-washed  sky 
and  the  brilliant  bow  in  the  clouds.     It  is  a  master- 
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piece,  you  see  the  trees,  and  the  fields,  and  the 
cattle  peacefully  grazing,  the  joy  in  the  faces  of  the 
reapers,  as  once  more  the  sun  comes  out  and  sheds 
its  light  over  the  beautiftd  country  side. 

We  have  in  the  same  room  a  picture  of  '  The 
Crucified  Saviour  '  (71).  He  hangs  there.  His  arms 
held  high  above  His  head  nailed  to  the  cross- 
piece  :  the  face  has  a  look  of  agony,  but  the 
figure  lacks  the  spirituality,  and  the  head  misses 
the  divinity  which  the  deeply  religious  Italian 
painters  have  given  us. 

Another  and  happier  rendering  of  the  Christ 
— a  baby  in  His  mother's  arms  (81) — is  a  beautiful 
picture.  The  little  St.  John  with  his  mother 
Elisabeth  is  there  adoring.  It  was  painted.  Dr. 
Waagen  tells  us  in  his  book  on  the  Dutch  painters 
to  which  I  have  often  referred,  for  the  private  chapel 
of  the  Archduke  Albert.  Dr.  Waagen  tells  us  also 
that  the  heads  are  of  a  finer  conception  than  was 
usually  the  case  in  the  pictures  of  this  master. 

We  pass  on  from  Rubens  to  his  pupil  Van  Dyck, 
who  was  born  in  1599.  ^^  is  one  of  the  artists 
whose  names  are  household  names  in  England,  for 
he  painted  so  often  the  ill-starred  Charles  I  and  the 
gay  and  gallant  cavaliers  in  all  their  bravery.  ^  It 
was  a  picturesque  time  for  dress.  Van  Dyck  has  given 
his  name  to  the  beautiful    lace    collars,  which  so 
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many  of  his  sitters  wore,  just  as  Gladstone  did  to 
a  special  kind  of  bag,  and  Wellington  to  a  pair  of 
boots.  Van  Dyck  began  to  paint  when  he  was  ten 
years  old.  At  fifteen  he  was  studying  with  Rubens, 
who,  when  he  had  himself  taught  him  much, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Italy.  Van  Dyck  went  and  there 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  pictures  of  Titian.  This 
was  one  of  the  great  influences  of  his  life.  He  found 
that  Titian  was  even  greater  than  his  master  in  the 
rich  warm  glow  of  his  colouring.  He  remained 
abroad  five  years  and  then  went  back  to  Antwerp, 
and  set  to  work  painting  the  kings  and  princes  of 
his  day.  He  came  over  to  England  and  had  a 
royal  welcome.  There  was  work  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  homage  and  reward,  in  fact,  he  was  so 
happy  that  he  decided  to  settle  here.  Charles  I 
made  him  court  painter.  There  are  several  portraits 
by  him  here.  I^et  us  look  at  those  of  Philippe  le  Roy 
(94)  and  his  wife  (79) .  Philippe  le  Roy  is  standing 
on  the  garden  steps  leading  up  to  his  house,  a 
beautiful  hound  is  looking  up  at  him  with  wistful 
eyes,  a  sympathy  with  the  master  in  the  dog's 
face  which  Van  Dyck  loved  to  show.  Notice 
how  beautifully  he  models  the  hands  of  his 
sitters — innocent  of  the  roughening  of  work ;  what 
a  contrast  they  are  to  some  of  Rembrandt's  horny- 
handed  men  and  women.    Philippe  le  Roy's  wife  was 
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but  sixteen  when  this  portrait  was  painted.  She 
too  has  a  dog  with  her,  but  it  is  a  soul-less  little 
animal,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  its  mistress 
I  should  say.  In  her  magnificent  velvet  dress,  ropes 
of  pearls  round  her  slender  wrists,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  character.  There  are  two  qualities 
you  will  notice  in  Van  Dyck's  portraits,  melancholy 
and  dignity.  He  saw  his  sitters  in  all  their  parade 
and  grandeur,  it  was  thus  they  wished  to  come 
down  to  their  descendants.  It  is  thus  that  now  in 
many  an  ancient  hall  and  castle,  they  gaze  down 
sadly  from  their  frames,  wondering,  if  pictures  can 
be  said  to  wonder,  why  the  people  of  to-day  have  dis- 
carded the  graceful  and  courtly  dress,  the  delicate  lace 
collars  and  cuffs,  for  stiff  shirts  and  black  coats  and 
bowler  hats.  There  was  no  period  of  dress  in  which 
men  looked  better  than  at  the  time  of  Van  Dyck — 
the  painter  of  princes.  He  had  a  fortunate  life, 
a  grand  house  and  living  in  luxury.  He  was  having 
spared  the  sorrow  of  seeing  his  royal  patron  lay  his 
head  on  the  block,  for  he  died  in  1641. 

There  are  two  portraits  here  after  Van  Dyck 
of  King  Charles  (112)  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
(118).  I  have  no  space  to  describe  them,  but  you 
you  should  look  at  them,  as  they  help  to  realise 
the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  here  a  few  words 
about  Coques,  (1618-1684)  who  was  known  as  the 
'  little  Van  Dyck.'  He  painted  on  a  small  scale.  He 
was  very  much  influenced  by  this  master,  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  skill.  He,  too,  is  fond  of  bringing 
dogs  into  his  pictures.  There  are  three  family 
groups  by  him,  but  I  cannot  do  more  than  direct 
your  attention  to  them   (92,   162,  223). 

From  the  painter  of  princes  to  the  painter  of 
publicans  and  their  customers  seems  a  long  road  to 
travel,  from  Van  Dyck  to  Teniers — David  Teniers 
the  Younger — to  give  him  his  full  title.  He  was 
eleven  years  Van  Dyck's  junior;  they  both  came 
from  the  same  town,  Antwerp.  Teniers  had  a 
cheerful  temperament.  He  lived  a  happy  life,  we 
seem  to  know  it  from  his  pictures.  He  was  a  friend 
of  all  the  great  people  of  his  day,  court  painter  to 
the  Archduke  William,  and  rich  and  successful. 
First  of  all  we  will  look  at  a  couple  of  pictures  in 
which  pipes  and  ale  play  no  part. 

Here  is  *  A  Prince  entering  a  Flemish  City  * 
(191).  He  is  gorgeously  dressed,  a  wreath  of  red 
flowers  round  his  neck,  his  prancing  white  horse 
seems  conscious  of  its  noble  rider.  The  keys  of  the 
city  are  being  brought  forward  on  a  gold  tray, 
The  prince  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
Charles  II. 
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'  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter '  (210),  is  a  curious 
picture  and  wants  some  explanation.  Inside  a 
room  soldiers  are  gambling.  They  are  the  principal 
figures,  but  you  see  outside,  on  the  steps  which  lead 
to  the  entrance,  an  aged  man  being  succoured  by 
an  angel.  You  remember  the  story  of  Herod 
sending  Peter  to  prison,  and  how  when  he  was 
sleeping  chained  between  two  soldiers,  an  angel  came 
and  told  him  to  arise  up  quickly,  and  the  chains 
fell  off.  He  has  just  escaped,  as  we  see  here,  and 
the  soldiers  all  unconscious  are  going  on  with  their 
game. 

There  is  so  much  detail  in  Teniers*  pictures, 
and  they  are  so  carefully  painted  that  they  are 
worth  studying.  In  the  little  masterpiece  '  Boors 
Carousing'  (227),  we  see  men  enjoying  their  pipes 
and  the  latest  bit  of  news  in  a  tavern,  and  in 
'  Soldiers  Gambling  (231),  they  are  absorbed  in  the 
game,  thinking  of  nothing  else. 

In  point  of  date  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
before  now  Philippe  de  Champ aigne,  but  as  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters, 
except  in  point  of  birth,  I  have  left  him  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  He  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1602, 
and  went  to  live  in  Paris  when  he  was  nineteen, 
and  really  all  the  influences  that  moulded  his  art 
were    French.     You    should  notice     especially  his 
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colouring,  for  that  is  one  of  his  great  quahties — it 
is  warm  and  tender.  Here  is  a  large  picture  of  the 
'Marriage  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph*  (119),  at 
one  time  an  altar  piece  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris  ; 
a  rabbi  is  standing  between  to  join  their  hands,  a 
faint  halo  is  round  the  Virgin's  head.  She  is  a 
girlish  but  rather  insipid  figure  in  her  beautiful  blue 
robe. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Ii.i,uMiNATiONs,  Miniatures,  and  Enamei^ 

Before  we  look  at  the  miniatures  we  must  stop  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  case  of  illuminations  on 
vellum  (Gallery  X,  Case  A)  for  this  was  the  earliest 
form  of  miniature  art.  In  the  long  ago,  as  far  back 
as  the  sixth  century,  and  earlier,  the  monks  would 
be  occupied  decorating  the  holy  books  with  minute 
and  curious  designs.  They  would  put  all  their  skill 
into  illuminating  the  initial  letters  and  working  out 
elaborate  borders  for  the  pages  of  the  missals  and 
Books  of  Hours.  When  you  look  at  some  of  these 
illuminations,  and  see  the  quaint  little  figures,  the 
childish  conceptions  of  the  old  monks,  you  will 
recognise  in  the  delicacy  of  the  painting  that  it 
is  the  very  beginning  of  miniature  art.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  they  began  to  draw  figures 
that  represented  human  beings  instead  of  wooden 
dolls.  From  that  time  they  studied  more  and 
more,  until  they  became  so  perfect  they  would^ 
introduce  portraits  on  the  illuminated  page ; 
and  gradually   portraits   came   to    be  painted  for 
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themselves  alone.  In  fact,  after  Henry  VIII  had 
abolished  the  monasteries  there  was  no  more  of 
the  missal  work  to  be  done. 

A  curious  illumination  on  vellum  (54)  shows 
us  two  angel-mermaids  :  it  is  a  quaint  picture. 
They  are  holding  up  a  tablet  on  which  is  written 
'  Jesus.*  In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the 
symbol  was  a  fish,  and  no  doubt  this  illumination 
had  some  mystic  significance  at  the  time  it  was 
painted.  Now  one  is  fascinated  by  the  mermaid 
angels  as  one  would  be  by  some  freak. 

There  are  many  illuminations  here  to  Boethius's 
great  work  on  philosophy  '  De  Consolatione.*  If  I  tell 
you  a  word  or  two  about  the  book  you  will  better 
understand  the  symbolism  of  the  illustrations.  It 
is  written  as  a  dialogue  between  Boethius  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophy.  Boethius  keeps  asking  question 
after  question.  He  wants  to  get  at  the  right  of 
things.  Philosophy  teaches  how  all  things  earthly 
change  and  decay,  but  virtue  alone  remains  un- 
changeable. In  the  illuminated  pages  to  the  '  De 
Consolatione '  you  see  Boethius  talking  to  Philosophy 
(60),  arguing  with  Philosophy  (63)  :  you  have 
the  wheel,  the  emblem  of  the  endless  change  of 
fortune. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII  Holbein  came 
to  England  from  Germany.      He  was  a  great  artist, 
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and  a  fine  miniature  painter.  Holbein  often  painted 
his  royal  master,  Henry  VIII.  His  skill  as  a 
flattering  painter  has  a  tragic-comic  side  to  it.  Henry 
was  shown  a  miniature  of  Anne  of  Cleves  by  Holbein, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  face.  He 
immediately  made  arrangements  to  marry  her,  but 
when  his  bride  came  to  England  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  called  her,  very  ungallantly,  '  a 
Flemish  Mare  instead  of  a  Venus.'  Henry,  as  you 
know,  soon  divorced  her  ;  he  had  set  his  affections 
on  Catherine  Howard. 

In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  accident  in  the  case 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  miniature  painters  throughout 
all  time  have  idealized  the  people  who  sat  to  them. 
From  the  portraits  we  see  here  we  should  judge 
that  all  men  were  noble  in  their  bearing,  all  women 
beautiful,  and  that,  as  a  race,  we  have  gone  off  very 
much  since  then.  But  we  must  remember  the 
story  of  Henry's  fourth  queen  and  hope  on. 

lyCt  us  look  at  Holbein's  miniature  (93)  in 
gallery  XI.  It  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  was 
painted  in  the  year  he  died.  He  was  forty-five  years 
old.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  in  such  a  minute  paint- 
ing he  could  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  face. 

We  will  pass  on  to  look  at  a  miniature  of  Sir 
Richard  I^eveson  (105),  Vice-Admiral  of  England  in^ 
the    reign   of   Queen  Elizabeth,   by  Isaac   Oliver, 
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one  of  the  finest  miniature  painters.  If  you  look 
into  it  carefully  you  will  notice  how  exquisitely  he 
paints  the  texture  of  the  clothes,  every  detail  is  put 
in  with  skill,  and  yet  with  it  all  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  character  of  his  sitter. 

I^et  us  now  look  at  a  miniature  of  the  gay 
monarch  Charles  II  (80),  by  Samuel  Cooper,  who 
has  been  called  the  Van  Dyck  of  miniature  painting. 
In  Oliver's  miniatures  you  will  see  the  face  is  in 
full  light.  Cooper  represented  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  and  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  painting 
the  face,  not  troubling  himself  much  with  the 
dress  which  Oliver  studied  so  carefully.  I^ook  at 
the  wig,  every  hair  seems  to  be  painted  in  it. 

We  can  compare  Charles's  gaiety  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  Lord  Protector  in  the  next 
portrait  (81)  by  Christian  Richter,  a  Swedish  painter, 
and  we  can  realise  how  finely  the  head  stands  out, 
how  much  character  there  is  in  the  face  when  the 
dress  is  quite  simple.  We  are  not  distracted  from 
it  by  thinking  of  lace  collars  and  velvet  coats. 

Another  portrait  of  Charles  II  (82)  is  by 
Thomas  Flatman,  painter,  poet,  and  man  of  law. 
He  painted  Charles  with  loving  care,  for  he  looked 
upon  him  as  king  by  right  divine.  Through  all 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts. 
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The  ill-starred  house  of  Stuart,  so  far  as  the 
miniatures  is  concerned,  comes  to  an  end  with 
Prince  James  Stuart  (the  'Old  Pretender'),  son  of 
James  II  (115),  an  unsigned  portrait  probably- 
painted  in  France. 

We  must  look  at  the  great  English  admiral 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Robert  Blake  (122),  who  won 
the  victories  over  the  Dutch.  He  lived  on  the  sea 
and  died  at  sea  whilst  praying  : 

*  Only  to  look  once  more  on  the  land  of  the 
memories  of  childhood, 
Forgetting  weary  winds  and  barren  foam ; 
Only  to  bid  farewell  to  the  combe,  and  the 

orchard,  and  the  moorland. 
And  sleep  at  last  among  the  fields  of  home.* 

Now  let  us  cross  over  to  the  fair  land  of  France 

and  study  some  of  her  queens  and  kings.     Here  is 

lyouis  XV  in  his  youth  (76),  by  Moreau  le  Jeune. 

It  is  a  selfish  face.     And  here  as  a  pendant  to  it, 

by  the  same  artist,  is  his  wife  Marie  I^eczinska  (86) , 

that  unhappy  woman  who  counted  for  so  little  in 

the  life  of  her  husband.     Here  is  the  all-powerful 

Madame  de  Pompadour  (89),  the  king's  favourite 

of  whom  I  have  told  you  in  the  chapter  on  the 

French  painters.     It  is  by  Boucher,  who  adored 

her,  to  whom  she  was  both  pupil  and  patron.     It 
G 
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is  interesting  to  look  at  this  miniature  and  think 
of  the  large  scale  on  which  Boucher  usually  worked. 
It  must  have  been  a  special  effort  on  his  part  for 
the  bewitching  Marquise. 

Then,  as  we  still  think  of  the  history  of  France, 
we  look  out  for  I^ouis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
He  is  here  as  a  young  man  in  a  fine  miniature  by 
Sicardi  (84).  It  was  painted  in  1782,  a  dozen 
years  before  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
guillotined.  It  is  a  curious  reflection,  as  we  look 
at  him  in  his  splendour,  to  think  of  that  royal  body 
being  thrown  into  a  lime  pit,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
dead  horse.  Here  is  Marie  Antoinette  (85)  sitting 
at  a  table.  All  portraits  make  her  beautiful.  Here 
too  is  their  poor  little  son  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII 
(197),  by  Dumont.  The  Dauphin  was  only  eight 
when  his  father  died.  He  was  then  sent  to  live  with 
a  cruel  shoe-maker,  who,  it  is  believed,  had  him 
poisoned. 

Another  of  the  royal  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
Madame  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI,  is  repre- 
sented in  a  miniature  by  Charlier  (132).  She  met 
her  fate  without  fear,  and  this  delicate-looking  woman 
did  not  flinch  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Charlier  has  been  called  the  Boucher  of  miniature 
art.  He  sees  all  the  grace,  beauty,  and  unreality 
in  his  sitters  that  Boucher  shows  us  in  his  pictures. 
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I^et  US  journey  to  Russia  and  look  at  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  all-powerful  monarchs  of  that 
time  *  Catherine  11/  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias 
(130).  It  is  by  *  Gostl.'  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  contrasts,  good  and  bad.  She  did  not  hesitate 
to  arrange  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  when  she 
had  had  enough  of  him.  And  yet,  though  she 
waded  through  slaughter  to  the  throne,  when  she 
got  there  she  used  her  power  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  She  founded  schools,  she  encouraged  public 
works,  and,  what  is  most  curious  of  all — for  she 
had  such  a  cruel  nature — she  abolished  the  awful 
tortures  that  used  to  be  inflicted  on  Russian 
criminals.  She  has  a  strong  face,  and  was  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  but  with  a  dark  side  to 
her  nature. 

Now  we  must  cross  to  England  again  and  have 
a  look  at  Cosway's  miniatures.  He  is  pre-eminent 
in  this  art.  He  represented  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  as  Boucher  did  in  France — its  grace,  its 
distinction,  its  artificiality.  His  father  was  a  school- 
master at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire.  From  his  boyhood 
his  son  Richard  longed  to  study  art.  It  seemed 
impossible,  for  his  father  was  not  well  off.  But  one 
of  his  uncles,  a  wealthy  man,  recognised  the  boy's 
talent  and  sent  him  up  to  I^ondon.  Cos  way  joined 
Mr.    Shipley's    studio  in    the  Strand.        We    are 
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told  of  Cosway's  untidiness  in  dress,  of  his  quaint 
little  figure  going  in  and  out  among  the  other 
students,  on  whom  he  waited,  bringing  them 
their  tea  and  coffee.  This  may  mean  only  that, 
being  the  youngest,  he  had  to  do  the  fagging  for  the 
rest  of  the  studio.  Anyway  his  companions  liked  him, 
though  they  could  not  quite  make  him  out.  When 
he  grew  older,  instead  of  going  about  looking  as 
shabby  as  he  could,  he  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  became  a  dandy.  He  was  a  well-known  figure 
about  the  town  in  his  plum-coloured  silk  dress, 
powdered  wig,  and  three-cornered  hat.  Fortune 
and  fashion  came  to  him  after  he  had  painted  '  IMrs. 
Fitzherbert '  (153).  George  IV  was  so  delighted 
with  the  miniature  that  he  came  himself  to  Cosway's 
studio,  and  when  the  King  leads  the  wa}^  you  know 
what  happens.  Cosway  certainly  idealised  his 
sitters.  In  their  fragile  loveliness,  in  their  delight- 
fully fluffy  garments,  they  seeili  hardl}^  to  belong 
to  this  earth.  We  have  here  '  The  Princess  de 
Tarante  '  (152),  a  beautiful  woman.  You  can  see 
how  delicately  Cosway  paints  the  hair — this  was  one 
of  the  points  in  which  he  excelled.  The  Princess  had 
been  lady-in-waiting  to  Marie  Antoinette.  She 
saved  herself  from  the  fate  of  her  royal  mistress  by 
escaping  to  England.  Cosway  painted  her  during 
that  visit,  when  her  tb  >ughts  must  have  been  full 
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of  the  bloody  scenes  that  were  being  enacted  in 
France. 

I^et  us  cross  the  Channel  again  to  look  at  the 
miniatures  of  the  Napoleonic  period  and  the  Restora- 
tion. We  have  just  had  our  thoughts  turned  to  the 
French  Revolution,  now  it  is  Bonaparte  that  claims 
our  notice. 

Jean  Baptiste  Isabey  was  the  painter  of  many 
of  these  miniatures.  He  was  born  in  1767,  his 
parents  were  peasants.  His  father,  however,  meant 
to  give  him  every  chance,  and  in  order  to  do  this  took 
a  small  shop  and  worked  hard,  saving  every  penn3^  By 
the  time  Isabey  was  old  enough,  his  father  had 
put  by  enough  to  send  him  to  the  studio  of  a  painter, 
but  the  boy's  ambition  was  to  become  the  pupil 
of  the  great  French  painter  David.  When  he  had 
achieved  this,  instead  of  coming  every  day  to  the 
studio  he  often  stopped  away.  David  after  a  time 
began  to  complain  of  the  young  man's  frequent 
holidays.  The  truth  was  that  Isabey  was  so 
dreadfully  poor  that  he  had  to  earn  his  board  and 
lodging  by  painting  on  snuff  boxes  and  buttons, 
and  selling  them  to  the  dealers.  This  took  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  time.  David  began  to  make 
enquiries  about  his  pupil  and  found  out  he  was' 
badly  off,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  himself. 
The  master  at  once  generously  helped  him.   Isabey' s 
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first  important  commission  was  to  copy  a  portrait 
for  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolution  he 
remained  in  France,  wandering  about  the  country 
and  painting  portraits  of  men  and  women  destined 
a  short  time  after  to  be  victims  of  the  guillotine. 

Isabey  had  great  qualities  as  a  miniature  painter, 
there  was  character  in  his  faces,  though  to  most  of 
his  sitters,  especially  to  women,  he  gave  dreamy 
eyes.  Here  is  Napoleon  (213),  and  here  is  his  first 
wife,  the  unfortunate  Josephine  (223).  Here  is  his 
second  wife,  Marie  Louise  (215),  hanging  next  to  her 
father,  Francis  I,  Emperor  of  Austria  (216).  This  latter 
portrait  has  an  inscription  on  the  back  that  gives  us 
Napoleon's  unflattering  reference  to  his  father-in-law 
as  '  a  blockhead.'  I  want  you  to  look  at  one  more 
portrait  of  Napoleon  (232),  in  which  he  is  wearing  the 
golden  laurels  of  victory.  He  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power  when  this  was  painted.  His  soaring 
ambition  is  symbolised  by  the  Roman  eagles  in 
the  frame — the  emblem  of  the  Imperial  house. 
Here,  too,  is  his  only  child,  the  little  King  of  Rome 
with  his  mother  (211).  It  was  painted  in  1815, 
during  Napoleon's  exile  at  Elba.  Napoleon  on  his 
return  from  Elba  sent  for  Isabey  and  asked  : 

*  Do  you  bring  me  news  of  my  son  ?  I  know 
you  took  his  portrait  at  Vienna,  I  want  to  see  it. 
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I 

I  It  must  be  more  beautiful  than  the  one  you  took 

|!  of  him  at  Fontainebleau.'     Isabey  handed  him  a 

ji  miniature. 

I  '  Have  it  engraved  at  once/    said  Napoleon, 

!  'put  beneath  it  "  lye  Roi  de  Rome  "  and  the  arms 

,1  of  the  Emperor.' 

ji  The  boy  was  only  four  at  the  time  ;  he  did  not 

j  live  to  fulfil  the  hopes  that  were  bound  up  in  him, 

\  for  he  died  of  consumption  when  he  was  one  and 

1| 

}!  twenty. 

jl  If  you  want  to  see  Napoleon's  brothers  and 

jj  sisters  they  are  here.     They  were  all  part  of  his 

)  scheme  for  having  Europe  under  his  control.     He 

1 1  bestowed  kingdoms  on  them  like  a  prince  in  a  fairy 

I  tale.         Here  are  his  two  sisters  *  Caroline,  Queen 

'■,  of  Naples,'  by  Gerard  (220),  and  *  Pauline,  Princess 

Borghese,'    by  Aubry   (230) ,  his    brothers,    lyouis 

Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  by  Daniel  Saint  (227)  ; 

and  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  by  Augustin  (203), 

both    destined    to    be    exiled    from    France    after 

Waterloo. 

I  would  like  to  say  something   of   Augustin 

who  was  court  painter  and  enameller  to  Louis  XVIII, 

and  who  also  tells   in  his  miniatures   the   moving 

story   of   that   day,   but   I   have   not  time   to  do 

more  than  ask  you  to  observe  his  draperies  which 

are  very  beautifully  finished. 
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Isabey  has  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVIII  (246) 
painted  when  he  was  ruling  over  France  during 
Napoleon's  exile  at  Klba.  lyouis  XVIII  was  nomi- 
nally King  of  France  during  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  came  into  his  own  again  when  Napoleon 
was  banished  to  Klba,  and  again,  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo  had  sent  the  Emperor  to  pine  his  life 
away  in  a  lonelier  retreat  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena. 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  of  the  chequered 
reign  of  lyouis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French  (290), 
who  was  known  in  Revolutionary  times  as  Philippe 
Egalite,  and  who  ended  his  days  in  exile  in  England. 
Madame  de  Stael,  too  (292),  whose  salon  was  the 
resort  of  the  eminent  men  of  her  day  I  must  only 
refer  to.  She  was  an  exile  from  France  for 
many  years.  With  the  Empress  Eugenie  (320), 
who  is  still  living,  we  come  to  our  own  day.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Napoleon  III  and  has  had  the  varied 
fortunes  of  those  who  rule  over  the  destinies  of 
France.  She  had  to  fly  for  her  life  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war. 

There  are  some  beautiful  enamels  by  Henry 
Bone  (1755^1834).  An  enamel  is  a  painting  on 
copper  or  gold  which  has  been  specially  prepared. 
In  looking  at  it  you  must  remember  that  only 
certain  colours  can  be  used,  as  many  colours  will 
not  stand  the  extreme  heat  to  which  the  enamel 
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is  subjected.  Sometimes  it  will  have  to  be  fired 
fifteen  or  twenty  times.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  enamel  painting  is  that  there  can  be  no  mistakes 
of  any  kind,  for  the  colour  cannot  be  painted 
out  or  taken  off.  You  should  look  at  'I^ady 
Cockburn  and  her  Children  *  (Gallery  I,  2),  which  is 
after  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  which 
used  to  be  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  delicately 
wrought  and  of  brilliant  and  transparent  colour. 
Notice  all  the  varied  tints  in  the  parrot's  wings. 

We  might  look  at  the  enamel  by  Henry  Bone 
of  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots '  (125),  which  hangs 
among  the  miniatures  in  gallery  XI.  It  is  a  copy 
of  a  portrait  of  her  in  Hatfield  House.  We  can 
compare  it  with  the  picture  of  her  by  Clouet  (530 
Picture  Catalogue)  in  wliich  she  wears  white  mourn- 
ing for  her  husband,  Francis  II  of  France,  who  died 
when  he  was  seventeen. 

The  snuff  boxes  and  sweetmeat  boxes  (Gallery 
XVIII,  Case  A)  are  of  every  sort  of  beauty,  engraved 
and  chased,  decorated  with  enamel,  and  with  jewels. 
They  have  designs  on  them  from  paintings  by 
Watteau  and  Lancret,  from  Teniers  and  Fragonard. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  fashion  to 
present  such  dainty  offerings  as  snuff  boxes,  sweet- 
meat boxes,  patch  boxes,  as  a  token  of  esteem.  King 
I^ouis  XIV  would  make  such  a  gift  to  a  foreign 
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ambassador,  sometimes  as  an  extra  token  of  royal 
favour  it  would  bear  the  head  of  the  '  Grand 
Monarque '  himself.  They  take  us  back  to  the  days 
of  the  '  School  for  Scandal.'  We  see  the  fine  gentle- 
men with  their  delicate  white  fingers  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff  as  they  retailed  the  latest  gossip.  There  was  as 
much  art  in  taking  snuff  gracefully,  as  was  required 
for  the  right  manipulation  of  a  fan. 

We  will  look  at  two  or  three  of  these  boxes 
together.  Here  is  a  circular  sweetmeat  box  (68)  in 
the  lid  of  which  is  a  painting  of  a  river  scene  by 
Van  Blarenberghe.  He  was  able  to  do  the  minutest 
work  as  a  miniature  painter.  His  drawing  was 
fine  and  accurate,  his  colouring  clear.  In  the  tiny 
space  on  the  top  of  a  snuff  box,  he  could  give  us 
a  village  fair  with  movement  and  gaiety  shown  in  the 
revellers.  On  this  box  there  is  a  river  scene  with 
buildings  and  figures.  I^et  us  look  at  an  oval 
snuff  box  (78)  decorated  by  him.  The  tiny  picture 
is  of  the  Chateau  de  Meudon,  with  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  and  their  Court. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  enamel  on  a  sweetmeat 
box  is  on  one  of  gold  with  a  shell-shaped  lid  (98), 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  the  gorgeous  plumage 
of  the  peacock. 


CHAPTER   IX 
Arms   and    Armour 

We  have  at  Hertford  House  the  finest  collection 
of  arms  and  armour  of  its  kind  in  England  ;  to 
really  appreciate  its  beauty  and  interest  it  would 
be  necessary  to  spend  years  in  study.  ^  As  we  go 
through  the  rooms  and  see  in  what  guise  men  fought 
in  the  earlier  days,  what  weapons  they  used,  I  shall 
tell  you  a  little  not  only  of  the  exhibits,  but  also 
of  their  use. 

lyct  us  think  for  a  moment  before  walking 
round,  of  the  prehistoric  times,  when  men  lived 
in  caves,  and  made  their  implements  of  stone. 
They  made  even  a  knife  in  this  way,  though  it 
cannot  have  had  much  of  a  cutting  edge.  They 
made  axes  and  arrows  of  stone.  At  first  these 
weapons  were  intended  only  for  killing  animals, 
but  after  a  time  men  used  them  against  each  other, 
and  tribe  warred  with  tribe.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the 
gradual  changes  that  were  made  in  the  weapons  used, 
for  we  must  pass  on  to  the  time  of  comparative 
civilization  when  the  Bayeux  tapestry  was  woven. 
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This  gives  us  the  best  idea  that  we  can  have  of  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  The  armed  men  who  fought 
on  that  great  day  are  clad  in  shirts  of  mail,  made 
in  one  piece,  with  short  sleeves,  which  just  pro- 
tected the  body.  Armour  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  ordinary  costume  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
made,  so  that  if  it  were  worn  now  in  battle,  I 
suppose  it  would  look  something  like  a  frock  coat, 
with  long  plated  trousers,  and  the  helmet  would 
try  to  be  like  a  top  hat ! 

Biit  now,  as  you  know,  armour  is  no  longer 
worn.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  war  in  the  earlier  ages  and  war  as  it  is 
now.  When  men  fought  hand  to  hand  in  direct 
personal  combat,  every  part  of  the  body  was 
protected  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  sword  and 
the  lance  might  find  no  vulnerable  point.  Whatever 
else  was  possible  in  those  days  it  was  not  possible 
for  a  heavily  armed  man  to  run  away. 

What  a  different  picture  we  have  in  our  minds 
when  we  think  of  the  South  African  war — our 
soldiers,  clad  in  the  lightest  of  khaki  (a  colour  chosen 
because  it  would  not  make  them  conspicuous  from 
a  distance),  dying  sometimes  from  the  shot  of  an 
enemy  they  had  never  seen.  We  begin  to  realise 
how  thejmethods  of  war,  like  everything  else, 
change  with  the  changing  years. 
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In  the  days  when  knights  and  nobles  wore 
the  splendid  armour  which  we  shall  see  here, 
protecting  themselves  and  their  horses,  the  armed 
peasantry  did  their  best  to  imitate  them  by  wearing 
a  quilted  tunic  made  of  leather,  well  padded,  with 
some  sort  of  iron  covering  for  their  head. 

The  story  of  armour  begins  with  the  light  shirt 
of  mail  of  Norman  William.  It  gradually  was  made 
to  cover  the  body  more  and  more ;  the  arm  became 
fully  covered,  the  hands  which  had  worn  leather 
gloves  were  cased  in  mailed  gauntlets.  Then  the 
legs  were  sheathed  in  mail,  the  feet  covered  with 
sollerets.  From  top  to  toe  (cap-a-pie)  the  body 
was  protected.  The  lance  of  the  enemy  had  to 
find  some  weak  place,  some  joint  in  the  armour, 
or  it  would  be  shattered  against  the  steel  plate. 
The  horse  too  was  protected,  for  on  him  the  life  of 
the  rider  depended,  should  he  fall,  the  heavily  armed 
knight  would  fall  with  him.  The  covering  for  the 
horse's  head  is  called  a  chanfron  ;  the  covering  for 
the  mane  and  neck,  the  crinet  and  gorget ;  a  sort  of 
flounce  of  mail  that  covers  the  chest,  a  poitrel ;  the 
back  is  covered  by  a  croupicre.  There  is  even  a 
special  piece  of  armour  called  a  tail  guard.  You 
can  see  one  specimen  of  it  in  this  collection  (664) 
with  a  dolphin's  head  embossed  on  it,  dating  from 
1 530,  but  such  tail  pieces  are  rare.  Besides  the  weight 
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of  his  master,  and  of  his  own  armour,  the  horse 
wore  also  an  armour-plated  saddle.  You  can 
see  one  here  (277),  capable  of  holding  a  very- 
burly  man — it  is  thickly  padded  and  covered 
with  white  leather.  War  horses,  you  must 
remember,  were  specially  selected  for  strength,  not 
swiftness.  They  were  of  Flemish  breed,  strong 
and  big,  like  our  cart  horses.  Directly  it  was  found 
that  the  armour  was  not  effective  against  the 
weapons  then  in  use — the  lances,  the  spears,  and 
the  swords — it  was  altered  and  improved,  and  then 
in  their  turn  the  weapons  were  improved.  The 
rivalry  came  to  an  end  at  last,  the  weapons  con- 
quered. Gunpowder  was  invented,  firearms  came 
into  use,  and  plate  armour  was  no  protection 
against  bullets. 

Most  of  the  suits  here  are  of  plate  armour. 
You  will  see  that  many  are  half  suits,  which  belong 
to  a  time  when  it  had  been  found  so  inconvenient 
to  be  heavily  encumbered  that  the  legs  were  left 
free.  It  was  argued  that,  when  fully  equipped,  the 
soldiers  were  not  only  unable  to  move  without  great 
difficulty,  but  that  with  all  the  inconvenience,  they 
were  not  secure  against  being  killed.  The  soldiers  hated 
armour  for  many  reasons  :  they  had  to  provide  it 
for  themselves,  at  least  they  had  to  pay  for  it  and 
it  was  very  expensive.    Then  too,  it  exhausted  them, 
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it  depressed  them  to  be  cased  up  in  this  way,  and 
it  sometimes  even  deformed  them.  You  have  only 
to  look  at  a  complete  set  of  cap-a-pie  armour  to 
understand  how  it  was  that,  even  though  the 
soldiers  were  not  armed  so  fully  as  their  leaders, 
they  preferred  to  risk  their  lives  without  such  an 
encumbrance  and  left  it  off  whenever  they  could. 

Armour  was  used  for  other  purposes  than  actual 
fighting :  as  you  know,  it  was  used  in  the  great 
tournaments.  A  tournament  was  a  contest  in  skill, 
and  the  knights  engaged  in  it  in  order  to  show  their 
valour  and  courage.  When  a  tournament  was  to 
be  held  at  the  invitation  of  some  prince,  heralds 
proclaimed  it  throughout  his  kingdom  and  at  the 
foreign  courts.  Scott,  in  Ivanhoe,  gives  a  stirring 
account  of  the  tournament  that  took  place  near 
Ashby  de  la  Zouche  at  the  time  when  Richard  Coeur 
de  lyion  was  away  on  the  crusades,  and  Prince  John 
presided  in  his  stead.  The  prince,  seated  on  his 
throne,  gave  signal  to  the  heralds  to  proclaim  the 
laws  of  the  tournament.  There  were  five  challengers 
and  they  were  to  undertake  all  comers.  *  Any 
knight  proposing  to  combat,  might,  if  he  pleased, 
select  a  special  antagonist  from  among  the  chal- 
lengers by  touching  his  shield.  If  he  did  so  with 
the  reverse  of  his  lance  the  trial  of  skill  was  made 
by  what  were  called  the  arms  of  courtesy,  that  is. 
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with  lances  at  whose  extremity  a  piece  of  round 
flat  board  was  fixed,  so  that  no  danger  was  encoun- 
tered, save  from  the  shock  of  the  horses  and  riders, 
but,  if  the  shield  were  touched  with  the  sharp  end 
of  the  lance,  the  combat  was  understood  to  be  at 
outrance  ;  that  is,  the  knights  were  to  fight  with 
sharp  weapons  as  in  actual  battle. 

'  Thirdly,  when  the  knights  present  had  accom- 
plished their  vow,  by  each  of  them  breaking  five 
lances,  the  Prince  was  to  declare  the  victor  in  the 
first  day's  tourney,  who  should  receive  as  prize  a 
war  horse  of  exquisite  beauty  and  matchless  strength, 
and  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  valour  it  was  now 
declared,  he  should  have  the  peculiar  honour  of 
naming  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  by  whom 
the  prize  should  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day. 

'  Fourthly,  it  was  announced  that,  on  the  second 
day,  there  should  be  a  general  tournament,  in  which 
all  the  knights  present  who  were  desirous  to  win 
praise  might  take  part ;  and  being  divided  into  two 
bands  of  equal  numbers,  might  fight  it  out  manfully, 
until  the  signal  was  given  by  Prince  John  to  cease 
the  combat. 

'  The  second  day  was  very  popular,  for  many 
knights  did  not  feel  sufficiently  skilled  to  take  part 
in  single  combat.  But  nothing  prevented  the 
tournament  from  being  a  very  dangerous  pastime, 
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and  there  were  special  laws  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
Any  knight  breaking  the  rules  of  the  tournament  or 
otherwise  transgressing  the  rules  of  honourable 
chivalr}^  was  liable  to  be  stripped  of  his  arms  and 
having  his  shield  reversed,  to  be  placed  in  that 
posture  astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade,  and 
exposed  to  public  derision,  in  punishment  of  his 
unknightly  conduct.* 

You  must  read  Ivanhoe  yourselves  if  you  want 
to  know  more  of  what  happened  on  this  great  day. 
I  have  just  told  you  enough  to  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  game. 

If  you  are  interested  in  armour  and  want  to 
know  about  it  fully,  you  must  take  with  you  Mr. 
leaking' s  guide,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again  and 
again  as  we  go  through  the  rooms,  for  I  am  indebted 
to  it  for  the  dates  and  other  details.  I  shall  have 
to  omit  a  great  deal  as  we  walk  round  together,  but 
I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  study  the  subject  for 
yourselves.  Here  is  a  sword  (5)  with  blackened 
hilt  and  fig-shaped  pommel  dating  from  1530, 
bearing  on  its  blade  the  words  : 

NO  ME  SAQVBS  SIN  RASON. 
NO  MB  ENBAINKS  SIN  HONOR. 

Do  not  draw  me  without  reason. 
Do  not  sheath  me  without  honour. 

H 


, 
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The  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  weapons  have 
an  interest  all  their  own,  for  they  tell  of  the  owner's 
faith  in  God,  of  his  love  for  his  country,  of  his  hope 
that  the  just  cause  (his  cause)  will  triumph.  His 
enem}^  maj'  have  a  similar  prayer  on  his  lance,  as 
he  thrusts  at  him,  and  leaves  him  dead  on  the 
field. 

The  first  cap-a-pie  suit  of  armour  (lo)  that  we 
will  look  at  is  of  German  make,  and  dates  from 
1470,  the  time  when  we  in  England  were  busy 
with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Notice  the  Salade 
or  head  covering,  with  lifting  vizor.  The  vizor  is 
the  part  that  covered  the  face,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
on  the  salade,  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  at  will,  and 
the  face  can  be  seen.  You  will  find  it  easy  to 
remember  the  names  of  the  different  parts  by 
remembering  that  they  come  from  the  French. 
Remember  *  le  visage '  the  face,  and  you  will 
remember  vizor  ;  *  coudes  '  tell  you  that  they  must 
be  covering  for  the  elbows  ;  '  j  ambs  '  for  the  legs  ; 
'  genouillieres  '  for  the  knees  ;  '  sollerets  '  (souliers) 
for  the  feet.  The  sollerets  belonging  to  this  suit 
are  pointed  as  were  the  shoes  at  that  time.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  sort  of  foot  wear,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  it,  was  worn  in  those  days,  3'ou  have  only 
to  look  at  the  sollerets  of  the  cap-a-pie  suits  of 
armour.  At  last  the  shoes  became  very  exaggerated  in 
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fashion  and  their  points  so  inconvenient  that  a  change 
was  made.  Square  toes  came  in,  and  word  was 
passed  to  the  armourers  that  the  latest  thing  was 
'  square  toes/  and  '  be  sure  you  make  them  for  the 
fine  new  suit  that  you  are  sending  home.' 

A  sword  of  an  early  date  (12)  takes  us  back 
to  the  days  before  Norman  William  came  to  England. 
It  was  at  one  time  decorated,  but  in  long  years  this 
has  worn  off.  Near  to  it  is  a  plain  undecorated 
sword  (13)  which  is  the  first  example  of  one  bearing 
an  armourer's  mark.  It  is  always  interesting  to 
have  anything  signed,  it  shows  the  pride  of  the 
craftsman  in  the  finished  work. 

It  was  not  quite  in  such  a  suit  as  this  (21)  that 
Ivanhoe  overcame  De  Bois  Guilbert,  for  this  belongs 
to  a  later  time,  1485  ;  but  it  was  made  for  wearing 
at  a  tournament.  The  covering  which  protects 
the  entire  head  and  face  is  called  a  heaume,  it  is 
made  so  as  to  shield  the  wearer  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  very  heavy,  for  it  weighs  twenty  pounds.  We 
know  that  this  suit  actually  was  worn  in  a  tourna- 
ment, there  are  dents  on  it  of  the  pointed  lance. 
The  combat  had  been  a  bloody  one.  The  wooden 
shield  on  which  we  see  the  arms  of  the  owner 
emblazoned  had  been  struck  with  the  sharp  end 
of  the  lance,  challenging  the  wearer  to  mortal 
combat. 
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You  will  see  in  a  German  suit  of  armour  (56) 
that  a  new  fashion  has  come  in.  It  is  now  the  correct 
thing  to  have  the  suit  fluted.  This  style  was  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  who  was  Emperor 
of  the  West  and  King  of  the  Romans  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  bears  his  name. 

Here  is  a    horse    muzzle   (69)    with  a  quaint 

inscription.     You  can  see  the  lettering  on  the  front 

of  the  muzzle.     Mr.   leaking  has  translated  it  for 

us.     It  is  the  prayer  of  the  steed  to  the  God  of 

battles. 

'  I  ride  forth,  God  give  me  good  speed 

That  I  my  foe  may  overcome.' 

Among  the  many  powder  flasks  to  be  seen  in 
this  room  (VII)  I  was  much  attracted  by  no, 
for  the  delightful  quaintness  of  its  design,  we 
see  a  little  man  and  woman  sitting  at  a  table 
eating  bread  and  fish,  while  outside  waits  a  man 
and  a  fierce  dog,  looking  as  if  they  would  like  to  dash 
in  and  spoil  the  meal. 

Powder  flasks  or  powder  horns  were  at  first 
simply  the  horns  of  animals  into  which  the  powder 
was  poured  at  the  wide  end,  and  let  out  slowly  at 
the  other.  But  if  you  look  at  the  specimens  here, 
you  will  see  that  this  was  not  found  very  practical 
after  a  time,  and  that  a  long  tube  had  to  be 
inserted  for  letting  out  the  powder. 
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Those  of  you  who  are  especially  interested  in 
decoration  will  be  able  to  spend  hours  in  these 
rooms  looking  at  the  designs,  exquisitely  wrought, 
on  flask,  sword  or  pistol.  It  is  marvellous  to  think 
of  the  beautiful  work  that  is  put  on  some  of  these 
weapons. 

On  two  magnificent  saddles  (116  and  117)  you 
will  see  fine  designs.  On  one  (116)  there  is  the 
romantic  figure  of  St.  George  with  his  spear  in  the 
dragon's  mouth. 

A  whole  book  might  be  written  on  the  story 
of  the  little  man  and  woman  (117),  who,  holding 
a  scroll  between  them  are  evermore  discussing  the 
problem  of  life.  The  woman  utters  the  plaintive 
wail  to  her  lover  : 

'  I  am  here  I  know  not  how, 
I  go  hence  I  know  not  where.' 

As  part  of  a  suit  of  tilting  armour  {125)  you  will 
see  a  closed  helmet  with  small  holes  on  the  right 
hand  side  ;  when  the  vizor  was  down  it  was  only 
through  them  that  any  air  could  come.  In  putting 
on  armour  the  knight  began  with  his  feet  and 
clothed  upwards,  the  helmet  came  last.  When  we 
look  at  this  suit  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of 
knights,  who  having  been  dismounted,  lay  on  the 
ground  and  died  of  suffocation. 
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A  sword  which  carries  its  own  history  engraved 
on  it  (i6o)  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  Dr. 
Meyrick,  who  has  written  much  on  arms  and 
armour,  sa^^s  that  it  belonged  to  Wolfgang  Wilhelm, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  presented  to 
him  by  Philip  III  of  Spain,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Count's  succession  to  the  electorate  of  Neuburg  and 
adoption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
year  1614.  Portraits  of  King  Philip  III  and 
Wolfgang  Wilhelm  are  etched  on  the  blade,  and 
patriotic  and  religious  inscriptions  are  written  below. 
It  was  a  symbolic  present — the  sword  of  faith  that 
was  to  wage  war  for  God  and  the  country. 

There  is  a  case  of  very  beautiful  Arquebuses  in 
this  room,  especially  rich  in  decoration.  On  one  of 
them  (171)  of  German  make,  dating  from  about 
1620,  we  see  inlaid  a  figure  of  Justice,  a  woman  in 
Elizabethan  costume,  holding  the  scales  in  one 
hand,  the  sword  in  the  other  ;  her  eyes  are  un- 
bandaged — her  hand  is  steady. 

Along  the  barrel  of  a  carved  and  inlaid  Arquebus 
(173)  is  depicted  a  hunting  scene,  the  animals  are 
racing  along  after  the  boar  who  at  last  turns  round 
with  a  snarl  and  looks  at  them.  Then  carved  in 
low  relief  on  the  handle  of  the  gun  is  a  favourite 
heroine  of  the  Wallace  gallery,  Judith,  with  the 
head   of   Holofernes,    you   will   find   her   inlaid   in 
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furniture,  you  will  see  her  on  coins  and  wax.  In 
case  you  do  not  know  it,  I  will  tell  you  her  story. 
She  was  a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Bethulia,  who,  in 
order  to  save  her  native  town  resolved  to  kill  the 
enemy  Holof ernes.  She  went  to  his  tent,  she  charmed 
him,  and  when  he  fell  asleep  she  cut  off  his  head,  and 
returned  in  triumph  with  it.  The  townspeople 
were  so  delighted  when  they  saw  that  her  purpose 
had  been  accomplished  that  they  rushed  out  and 
overcame  the  enemy. 

There  are  one  or  two  Salades  (Case  4)  which 
you  would  like  to  look  at.  One  (214)  is  probably 
the  Salade,  Mr.  leaking  tells  us,  of  a  mounted  archer. 
In  one  of  Albert  Diirer's  pictures,  '  The  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil,'  the  knight  is  arrayed  in  just 
such  a  head  covering  as  this.  Then  you  might 
look  at  the  Tilting  heaume  (217),  made  of  cast-iron 
in  England,  about  1515.  There  is  not  much  armour 
of  English  make  here,  and  it  is  interesting  on  that 
account.  It  is  also  interesting  because  of  its 
rarity.  If  any  of  you  know  Haseley  Church,  in 
Oxfordshire,  you  will  see  there  just  such  another 
helmet  hanging  over  the  tomb  of  Sir  William 
Barendyne,  high  sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  '  pig-faced '  bascinet  (218)  which  was,  I 
should  think,  laughed  out  of  fashion,  was  made  in 
that  curious  way  with  a  snout  so  that  the  wearer 
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should  be  able  to  breathe  more  easily.  The  knight 
must  have  looked  very  ridiculous  when  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  armour  he  placed  this  queer-shaped 
covering  on  his  head.  The  Queens  of  Love  and 
Beauty  were  a  little  disappointed  when  they  saw 
their  best  and  dearest  so  arrayed. 

As  we  go  through  the  rooms  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  men  in  bygone  days  who  donned 
the  armour,  covered  their  heads  with  the  Salades 
and  bascinets  and  heaumes,  protected  their  hands 
with  the  gauntlets.  We  imagine  them  thrusting 
the  lances  and  swords  into  the  joints  of  another 
man's  armour,  or  into  the  body  of  his  noble  horse, 
sending  to  their  death  many  a  gallant  knight  and 
his  powerful  steed.  Now  these  weapons,  defensive 
and  offensive,  are  gathered  here,  long  years  after, 
elaborately  catalogued  with  their  date  and  all  the 
details  of  their  make  ;  their  reign  of  glory  is  over. 
The  knights  are  dust,  but  these  few  weapons  have 
escaped  the  doom  of  rust.  They  hang  here,  and 
we  can  but  try  to  imagine  their  story,  and  the 
bloody  stains  that  marked  them. 

I  expect  you  will  pause  most  often  at  the  suits 
of  armour,  but  I  shall  have  to  leave  many  of  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  lyook  at  one  carefully 
from  head  to  foot,  look  at  every  piece  of  it,  and 
then,  if  you  have  observant  eyes,  you  will  note  all 
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kinds  of  small  differences  in  one  and  another.  I 
have  told  you  what  is  meant  by  the  Maximillian 
design,  you  will  find  224  of  this  pattern,  it  is  a  suit 
that  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ferdinand,  King 
of  the  Romans.  Here  is  one  (233)  that  must  have 
been  made  for  a  deeply  religious  man,  for  he  has  had 
engraved  on  it  a  kneeling  knight  in  prayer,  and  the 
crucifixion. 

I  should  like  you  to  have  a  good  look  at  a  suit 
of  German  armour  (555).  The  hand  grasps  a  two 
handled  sword  with  blackened  hilt.  This  suit  bears 
out  what  I  was  telling  you  as  to  the  armour  following 
the  fashion  of  the  dress  of  the  day.  A  slashed  costume 
was  then  being  worn,  the  slashes  being  supposed 
to  represent  the  cuts  received  in  warfare.  The 
armourer  with  great  skill  imitated  in  steel  the  velvet 
and  satin  garments. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  complete  war 
harness  for  man  and  horse  which  is  one  of  the 
illustrations  to  this  book  (564) .  It  is  Gothic  armour, 
so  called  because  of  its  decoration  of  radiated 
flutings  and  channelings.  When  I  looked  at  it  I 
noticed  the  beautiful  pointed  cuffs  of  the  gauntlets 
which  are  made  into  offensive  pieces  of  armour,  as 
well  as  defensive,  by  the  cruel  ridged  knuck'e 
duster.  And  then  I  noticed  the  extremely  pointed 
sollerets.     This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  suits 
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in  the  collection ;  worth  about  £5,000.  It  was 
copied  (and  the  copy  is  in  the  Tower  of  lyondon) 
for  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  to  wear  at  the  Eglin- 
ton  Tournament  in  1839.  That  tournament  was 
arranged  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  jousts  which 
went  out  of  fashion  when  King  Henry  II  of  France 
was  killed  in  a  tilt  with  the  Count  of  Montgomer}^ 
in  1599.  But  this  one  at  Eglinton  had  no  such 
tragic  end.  No  doubt  they  used  the  arms  of 
courtesy,  and  no  private  grudges  were  settled  on 
that  great  day. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  grotesque 
head  covering  (646),  an  open  Casque  with  bushy 
eyebrows  and  a  hooked  nose,  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  stern  business  of  war.  It  has  its  interest 
in  being  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  If  you  think 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  model  anything  at  all 
in  steel,  you  will  wonder  at  the  freedom  of  the 
design. 

I  am  now  going  to  close  this  chapter  by  taking 
you  round  to  see  the  historic  armour.  We  have 
the  sword  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (1302),  the 
son  of  James  I,  who  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
live  to  succeed  his  father.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you  of  the  fate  of  his  brother  Charles  I.  You  will  see 
that  the  sword  is  decorated  with  the  heads  of  Roman 
emperors,  that  it  has  on  it  the  initials  H.  P.,  and 
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the  Prince  of  Wales's  feathers.  It  was  a  gift  from 
an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Another  of  Prince  Henry's 
possessions  is  his  right  hand  gauntlet  (1303),  this 
is  surmounted  by  a  crown  with  a  design  of  the 
thistle  of  Scotland  and  the  Tudor  rose  of  England. 
Prince  Henry  died  in  161 2  when  he  was  sixteen, 
leaving  his  fine  suit  unpaid  for  ;  £340  had  been  too 
much  for  him  to  put  down  all  at  once,  but  he  had 
given  the  armourer  something  to  keep  him  satisfied, 
and  the  King  settled  for  it  afterwards. 

The  dagger  (1306)  which  belonged  to  Henri  IV  of 
France  is  here.  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  City  of  Paris 
when  he  married  his  second  wife,  Marie  de  Medici : 
that  unhappy  union  lasted  ten  years,  and  then  the 
king  was  assassinated.  You  will  see  the  initials  H.  and 
M.  on  the  dagger,  the  collar  and  order  of  St.  Esprit, 
and  a  long  inscription  telling  us  that  the  stars  in 
their  courses  are  fighting  for  the  happiness  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  his  Queen.  Notice  the  order  of 
St.  Esprit,  it  has  for  its  emblem  a  dove,  just  as  the 
order  of  the  golden  fleece  which  you  will  see  on 
some  of  the  armour  has  a  sheep's  skin. 

There  is  a  magnificent  oval  shield  (1308)  which 
once  belonged  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  favourite 
o"  Henry  II  of  France:  to  her  influence  it  was 
said  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  due.     The 
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story  told  on  this  shield  is  of  Scipio  receiving  the 
keys  of  Carthage  after  the  battle  of  Zama  B.C.  202. 
A,t  Zama,  the  last  battle  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
Scipio  defeated  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthaginian 
general,  and  thus  Spain  was  lost  to  Carthage. 

On  this  shield  we  see  the  historic  scene  as 
thought  out  by  the  Italian  artist  Georgioni,  and 
wrought  with  marvellous  skill  by  the  armourer. 
Scipio  is  surromided  by  his  generals  who  share  with 
him  the  honour  of  victory.  A  woman,  bowing 
submissively,  offers  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and 
behind  her  are  crowds  bearing  gifts.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  city,  probably  Carthage,  surrounded 
by  hills,  and  through  one  of  its  gates  pass  out 
Hannibal's  brave  soldiers.  Overhead  Fame  is 
blowing  her  trumpet,  and  a  cherub  flies  down 
bearing  a  crown  for  the  conqueror. 

Diana  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  the 
insignia  of  Diana  of  Poiters  was  two  moons  inter- 
laced. You  see  them  in  the  frame  work  round 
the  shield.  Surely  this  shield  was  never  meant 
for  anything  but  show — Diana  was  no  Joan  of 
Arc  going  forth  full  clad  to  battle. 

I^et  us  now  look  at  the  hunting  set  (587),  which 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  as  a 
token  of  friendship. 
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We  must  not  miss  the  splendid  suit  of  armour 
(1164),  damascened  in  gold  and  encrusted  in  silver. 
It  is  far  too  beautiful,  and  in  too  perfect  a  condition 
ever  to  have  been  used,  but  it  belonged  to  Alfonso  II, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  powerful  prince,  and  a  patron  of 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  it  you  see 
the  figure  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  satyrs — half 
man  half  goat — Medusa,  her  beautiful  hair  turned 
to  coiling  serpents  by  Athene,  whom  she  had 
offended.  There  are  emblematic  figures  too.  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  Justice,  Equality,  all  the  virtues. 
It  dates  from  about  1570. 

Orientai,   Armour 

We  have  now  come  to  the  room  in  which  are 
kept  the  memorials  of  the  pageant  of  war  of  the 
Bast.  The  Oriental  room  is  not  catalogued,  so  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  much  about  it.  As  you  go 
in  you  will  notice  a  Japanese  suit  of  armour  covering 
the  model  of  a  man,  with  a  richly  embroidered  robe 
over  his  chain  tunic,  and  you  will  notice  on  it  the 
Japanese  crest  of  the  dragon.  You  will  notice 
jewelled  sword  hilts,  and  handles  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  east  is  the  land  of  colour  and  brightness. 
Most  of  these  weapons  belong  to  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  I  noticed  a  ram's  head 
in  crystal  on  one,  a  horse's  head  with  harness  of 
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rubies  on  another.  There  are  a  few  interesting 
exhibits  in  this  room,  apart  from  the  armour. 

Among  the  few  things  that  you  can  identify 
are  (in  the  glass  case  at  the  end  of  the  room)  an 
African  head  or  mask  in  beaten  gold.  It  is  a 
ghastly  looking  object  and  formed  part  of  the 
treasure  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  brought  from 
Coomassie  after  his  expedition  there  in  1873.  To 
this  treasure  also  belongs  the  two  weird  golden 
birds  with  but  one  claw  apiece. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  case  there  is  a  modest 
pouch  in  leather,  the  tobacco  pouch  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  first  English  smoker,  who  brought 
that  soothing  plant  to  England. 

And  lastly  you  will  notice  standing  in  the  room 
two  Chinese  incense  burners  in  champleve  and 
cloisonne  enamel,  which  I  mention  here  as  you  are 
sure  to  wonder  what  they  are. 
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CHAPTER   X 

PORCEI.AIN   AND    MAJOI.ICA 

As  you  have  been  passing  through  the  rooms 
looking  at  the  pictures  your  eye  will  have  glanced  at 
cases  of  porcelain,  majolica,  earthenware,  and  faience. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  enough  about  these 
things  to  encourage  you  to  make  a  study  of  them 
for  yourselves,  with  the  help  of  the  catalogue, 
which  gives  all  the  details  as  to  dates  and  subjects. 

In  Gallery  I  there  are  some  exquisite  pieces  of 
Sevres  porcelain,  as  there  are  also  in  Galleries  II, 
XII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XVIII,  XXII,  and  in  the 
Corridor.  I  think  I  might,  before  we  begin  to  look 
at  any  special  pieces  tell  you  a  little  about  the 
manufactory  where  the  china  was  made. 

At  Sevres,  a  small  town  near  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  royal  manufactory  for 
china  was  set  up.  Louis  XIV  gave  much  encourage- 
ment to  it.  A  short  time  after  this  date  a  French- 
woman, Madame  Darnet,  had  found  at  the 
little  village  of  St.  Yrieux  la  Perche,  the  invaluable 
kaolin,  a  white  clay,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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hard  Sevres  porcelain.  She  must  have  known  a 
great  deal  about  china  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  her  discovery.  No  doubt  she  kept 
it  a  great  secret  till  it  had  been  secured  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  factory,  which  was  then  making  soft 
porcelain. 

As  you  look  at  the  porcelain  you  will  notice 
its  creamy  and  pearly  softness  and  the  richness  of 
its  colour.  The  colours  have  special  names,  and 
tell  of  royal  patronage.  Here  is  a  blue  du  roi,  a 
royal  blue.  Du  Barry  pink  called  after  Madame 
Du  Barry,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Louis  XIV: 
ceil  de  perdrix,  a  delicate  shade  of  blue ; 
blue  turquoise,  indigo  blue,  apple  green,  creamy 
white,  every  colour  which  the  royal  manufactory 
turned  out  except  the  rare  canary  yellow. 

The  second  thing  to  notice  about  the  porcelain 
is  the  idyllic  figures  painted  on  cups  and  saucers, 
vases,  and  plates.  They  remind  one  of  Watteau's 
shepherdesses,  of  Boucher's  goddesses,  of  Fragonard's 
sportive  cupids.  They  are  all  part  of  that  eighteenth 
century  France,  whose  history  can  be  read  over  and 
over  again  in  Hertford  House. 

The  third  thing  to  notice  is  the  shapes  of  the 
vases,  and  here  they  are  sometimes  disappointing. 
In  form  they  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the  Dresden 
china.  Then  again  there  is  the  richness  of  the  gilding. 
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This  added  very  much  to  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  Louis  XIV,  who  liked  to  keep  all  good  things 
to  himself,  ordered  that  gold  should  only  be  used 
in  the  royal  manufactory  at  Sevres.  This  makes 
French  gilded  porcelain  rare  and  precious.  We  can 
imagine  what  a  lot  of  this  lovely  china  must 
have  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  heads  of  its  owners  had  bowed  to  the 
guillotine,  their  pottery  would  be  smashed  into 
atoms.  It  was  like  the  breaking  up  of  idols  ;  for  it 
was  beauty  such  as  this  that  its  possessors 
worshipped. 

I  don't  want  to  trouble  you  much  with  dates,  but 
from  1740  to  1769  the  most  perfect  porcelain  was 
made,  and  though  the  Revolutionary  government 
later  on  supported  the  manufacture,  the  glory  had 
waned.  A  great  deal  of  skill  was  required  in 
making  the  porcelain,  and  it  was  consequently  very 
expensive.  A  plate  would  cost  from  five  to  ten 
pounds ;  a  dinner  service  a  fortune.  Catherine  of 
Russia  paid  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  hers. 

In  the  first  room  you  will  see  in  a  cabinet  a 
little  tray  of  turquoise  blue  (40)  with  a  fanciful  repre- 
sentation on  it  of  children  dancing  in  the  happy 
morning  of  life,  also  a  little  ewer  and  bowl  in 
myrtle  green  (41)  belonging  to  the  best  period. 
The  decoration  is  of  children  playing  as  they  would 
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be  in  one  of  Fragonard's  pictures,  dream  children 
with  laughter  on  their  lips,  and  never  a  tear.  We 
wonder  if  these  ewers  and  bowls  were  ever  intended 
for  daily  use,  perhaps  in  them  may  have  been  dipped 
the  delicate  fingers  of  a  Pompadour  or  a  Du  Barry. 
Have  you  ever  read  Keats'  Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn  ?  If  you  have,  you  will  learn  how  the  poet 
makes  the  forms  on  the  vase  live  to  us,  play  and 
make  love  under  the  ever-green  trees.  So  we  must 
think  of  the  figures  on  these  cups  and  saucers,  plates 
and  vases,  evermore  playing,  evermore  holiday 
making,  in  the  sunshine. 

lyCt    us  try    to    imagine    the    room   in  which 
this    pot  -  pourri     vase       (Gallery     XVIII,     156) 
first    exhaled    the    perfume    of    roses    through    its 
perforated  cover,  draped  with  the  banner  of  France 
and  golden  fleurs-de-lys.      Who  knows   but    what 
it  may  have  been  in  some  luxurious  boudoir  of 
a  marquise  ?      Boucher's    floating   goddesses   may 
have  been   on  the   walls.    Gobelin    tapestry    have 
covered  the  chairs.     A  secretaire  by  Boulle  or  one 
of  the  great  cabinet-makers  perhaps,  was  open — the 
marquise    was    sitting  at  it,  dressed    in    brocaded 
satin.     She  was  writing  away,  making  arrangements 
for  some  fete,  and  as  she  held  up  her  pen  to  think 
out  her  plans  for    a   moment,  she  breathed  in  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
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Sevres  porcelain  was  put  to  many  uses,  there 
are  inkstands,  miniature  saucepans,  egg  boilers,  soup 
tureens,  decorated  with  gaily  plumed  birds,  Cupids, 
Boors  Carousing,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 

If  you  go  into  the  corridor  between  galleries 
XX  and  XXI  you  will  see  a  set  of  vases  (6,  7,  8,  9) 
that  belonged  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia.  They 
are  called  '  Brdle-Parfums  '  vases,  and  I  suppose 
they  were  intended  for  some  sweet  scent  to  be 
slowly  burnt  in  them  which  would  fill  the  air  with 
incense. 

Another  historical  piece  of  porcelain  is  an  inkstand 
(Gallery  XII,  134)  which  was  presented  to  Marie 
Antoinette  by  lyouis  XV  when  she  married  the 
Dauphin  ;  it  is  of  apple  green  Sevres,  with  a  portrait 
of  the  King  and  a  decoration  of  the  lilies  of  France. 
When  she  received  this  token  of  her  father-in-law's 
delight  in  the  marriage  she  was  a  frank  and  light- 
hearted  girl  of  sixteen.  There  are  the  terrestrial 
and  celestial  globes  on  either  side  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  bewitching  Cupids. 

There  are  two  \ases  of  Dresden  china  you 
should  look  at.  They  are  what  is  known  as  the 
*  mayflower  pattern.'  You  will  see  that  they  are 
entirely  covered  over  with  tiny  flowers,  and  hav"^e 
much  the  same  sort  of  idyllic  scenes  painted  on  them 
as  you    have  been    looking  at  on  the  Sevres  ware 
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(Gallery  II,  13  and  15).  They  are  of  hard  white 
porcelain,  and  beautifully  shaped.  It  was  in  the 
making  of  this  sort  of  pottery  that  the  invaluable 
clay  kaolin  was  used.  In  form,  and  form  alone, 
the  Dresden  porcelain  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
Sevres. 

From  Germany  we  will  pass  on  to  Italy,  and 
look  at  the  cases  of  majolica  in  Gallery  III. 
IVIajolica  is  the  enamelled  ware  of  Italy,  and  we 
are  told  it  took  its  name  from  the  island  of 
Majorca.  Most  of  it  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  what  we  see  here  has  withstood 
all  accidents,  and  changes  of  ownership,  journeys 
by  sea  and  land.  The  sun  has  not  taken  from  its 
colour  ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  potter's 
hands. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  one  or  two  pieces  of 
the  majolica  of  Urbino,  the  town  that  one  associates 
with  the  name  of  Raphael.  I  remember  once 
reading  a  story  of  his  childhood.  There  was  to 
be  at  Urbino  a  competition  for  the  best  design  for 
a  majolica  dish,  and  all  the  artists  strove  to  win 
the  prize.  Raphael,  who  was  only  seven  at  the 
time,  resolved  to  try  his  luck,  and  unknown  to  his 
father  he  set  to  work.  He  had  been  watching  a 
great  friend  of  his.  who  was  a  painter  on  majolica, 
and  who  taught  him  how  to  use  the  colours.  In  a  little 
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attic  by  himself  Raphael  worked  away  at  his  plate. 
The  great  day  came  when  the  Duke  of  Montefeltro, 
the  patron  of  the  arts,  was  to  award  the  prize.  He 
passed  slowly  down  the  room  where  the  competitors 
had  arranged  their  work,  looking  from  one  piece 
to  another,  praising  and  blaming — a  little  dis- 
appointed that  there  was  nothing  above  the  ordinary 
level.  Somewhat  wearily  he  glanced  at  the  last 
plate  and  was  astonished.  He  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  delight. 

*  Wonderful  !  Whose  is  this  ?  This  is  far  the 
best.'  The  number  was  called  out,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  everyone  the  boy  stepped  out  to  claim 
the  reward. 

*  Surely  not,'  the  great  man  said,  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  child.  But  it  was  Raphael's  all  the 
same. 

Raphael's  designs  were  often  used  for  the 
majolica,  and  so  too  were  those  of  the  della 
Robbia  family. 

The  subjects  on  the  plates  and  dishes  vary ,  they 
are  from  the  Bible,  from  mythology,  from  history. 
'  The  Virgin  and  Child,'  '  The  Resurrection,  '  Bacchus 
presiding  over  the  Vintage,'  '  Brutus  triumphs  on 
the  deliverance  of  Rome,'  *  The  Descent  of  Orpheus 
into  Hell.' 
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There  is  here  a  large  circular  dish  of  lustred 
majolica,  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
(Case  A,  47).  It  has  a  curious  design  on  it  of 
women  bathing  in  a  river,  a  peaceful  Italian  land- 
scape as  a  background. 

Here  is  a  plate  called  an  *  amalorii '  (Case  A,  60). 
It  was  given  by  a  lady  to  her  lover.  She  has  had 
her  portrait  painted  on  it,  so  that  even  when  he 
was  eating  his  macaroni  he  might  remember  his 
beloved. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  gruesome  subject  on  one 
of  these  plates  of  majolica  of  Urbino  you  should 
look  at  (Case  A,  'j'^ ,  a  king  receiving  the  severed  head 
of  an  enemy  on  a  charger.  The  head  of  a  foe  was  often 
in  request  in  those  days.  Men  were  straining  to 
attain  great  things  in  art,  but  were  barbarous 
enough  in  other  ways. 

For  the  mere  grotesqueness  of  some  of  their 
designs,  these  plates  are  worth  studying.  Their 
interest  is  increased  when  we  think  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  were  encountered  before  the  lustre 
was  discovered,  of  the  hindrances  that  potters  in 
the  sixteenth  century  had  to  encounter,  the  diffi- 
culties of  travel,  and  so  on. 

Palissy  ware  which  you  will  see  here  (Case  F) 
is  called  after  Palissy  the  potter,  who  invented  it. 
He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  and  was  born  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  When  he 
was  a  boy  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  potter,  but  after- 
wards threw  up  that  occupation  and  became  a 
land-surveyor.  While  he  was  on  his  travels  one 
day  in  the  country  he  saw  an  enamelled  cup  of 
Faience.  His  old  love  for  the  potter's  art  came 
back  to  him  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  he  made  a 
resolution  that  he  would  discover  the  secret  of 
white  enamel.  He  gave  up  everything  for  this 
absorbing  pursuit.  For  sixteen  long  years  he 
laboured,  spending  all  that  he  had.  As  time  went 
on  and  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  he  burnt  up  the 
furniture  of  his  house  to  keep  the  furnace  going. 
His  neighbours  thought  him  mad,  his  wife  and 
children  were  starving,  but  he  would  go  on,  he  was 
sure  he  must  be  successful  at  last.  Here  is  a 
dish  (Case  F,  226)  on  which  Diana  is  resting 
from  the  chase.  You  are  sure  to  notice 
another  dish  (234)  of  this  ware  on  which  there  is 
a  huge  snake  coiling  in  the  green  foliage.  You 
need  not  admire  it.  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  you 
ought  to  say  '  how  beautiful,'  when  you  really 
think  *  how  ugly.'  But  I  do  want  you  to  understand 
something  of  the  interest  of  this  collection. 

There  are  also  here  (Case  F)  specimens  ^of 
Champleve  enamel.  In  this  enamel  the  figures 
that  were  to  be  filled  in  with  colour  were  first  cut 
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in  the  metal  to  some  depth,  and  wherever  two 
colours  met  a  thin  partition  of  the  metal  was  left, 
to  prevent  the  colours  running  into  each  other  when 
fired.  You  have  here  (283)  a  bishop's  crozier — the 
pastoral  staff — which  has  on  it  a  design  of  a  bishop 
adoring  the  Virgin  and  Child. 


CHAPTER   XI 

Treasures  of  Historic  Interest 

As  we  have  been  round  Hertford  House  together 
I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  belongings  of  kings 
and  queens,  to  these  I  shall  not  refer  again.  In 
this  chapter  I  want  to  gather  together  many  of 
the  exhibits  in  different  rooms,  which  have  this 
special  claim  to  our  notice.  I  wonder  if  kings  can 
ever  know  the  joy  of  possession  as  it  is  felt  by  their 
poorer  subjects,  who  week  by  week  put  aside  a  few 
pennies  to  buy  a  long-coveted  clock  for  the  parlour 
mantelpiece.  At  last  they  count  up  their  hoard 
and  find  that  they  have  saved  enough.  The  clock, 
which  they  have  set  their  hearts  on  is  still  in  the 
shop  window.  How  often  have  they  looked  at  it 
as  they  did  their  daily  marketing,  dreading  that 
some  customer  should  have  carried  it  off.  They 
bring  it  home  in  triumph  and  place  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  shelf.  Two  brilliant  vases  filled  with 
artificial  flowers  bear  it  company  on  either  side. 
They  wind  it  up  and  it  ticks  loudly,  and  they  come 
again  and  again  into  the  room  to  note  the  effect. 
We    cannot    imagine    a    great    king    feeling    much 
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happier  because  he  had  added  another  timepiece 
to  his  many  belongings. 

But  what  treasures  are  his  !  The  pick  of  the 
market  comes  to  the  monarch.  I  wonder  if  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia,  when  she  paid  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  dinner  service  of  Sevres  porcelain, 
was  capable  of  a  thrill  of  intense  excitement  and 
delight,  when  she  looked  at  it  and  felt  *  This  is 
mine.     There  is  no  set  like  it  in  the  world,' 

We  go  back  to  the  early  ages  of  faith  when  we 
look  at  the  *  Bell  of  St.Mura '  (Gallery  III,  Case  J, 
498).  I  must  tell  you  of  its  origin,  though  it  is 
but  a  legend.  Indeed  the  assertion  is  made  that 
this  may  be  only  the  outside  case  of  the  bell. 
Some  time  in  the  seventh  century  the  good  people  of 
Innishowen  were  ploughing  in  the  fields  and  about 
their  daily  business,  when  far  away  as  though  it 
came  from  the  clouds  they  heard  a  faint  tinkling. 
They  gathered  together  and  listened  and  listened. 
Gradually  the  ringing  became  clearer,  and  gazing 
skywards,  they  saw  a  tiny  bell  descending.  Louder 
and  louder  it  rang,  larger  and  larger  it  grew  as  it 
came  to  earth.  It  was  ringing  out  to  tell  the 
people  to  build  an  abbey  on  the  spot  where  it  fell. 

Just  near  by  is  the  mystical  Horn  of  St.  Hubert 
(499),  who  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  chase  about 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.     He  blew  many  a  loud 
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blast  on  it  we  feel  sure,  though  the  carving  and 
metal  work  on  the  case  belong  to  a  later  date, 
still  the  horn  itself  has  for  centuries  been 
associated  with  his  name. 

Those  of  you  who  are  matter-of-fact  will  doubt 
these  tales.  We  had  better  pass  on  to  look  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  shoes  (Gallery  III,  Case  K,  567)  which 
are  of  embroidered  silk — a  dainty  pair.  If  she  had 
as  many  shoes  as  she  had  dresses  she  will  not  have 
worn  these  often,  but  still  perhaps  in  them  she 
tripped  lightly  over  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  gorgeous 
cloak  as  he  with  courtly  grace  laid  it  in  the  mud. 

The  shade  of  another  Queen  of  less  happy 
destinies,  Marie  Antoinette,  lays  claim  to  the  small 
hdnitier  or  holy  water  fount  (Gallery  IV,  Case  A,  13) 
of  repousse  silver,  which  has  engraved  on  it  the 
Baptism  of  Christ.  The  beautiful  queen  would 
cross  herself  in  this  little  fount  ere  she  went  to  mass, 
dipping  in  her  dainty  fingers  ;  and  perhaps  before 
she  started,  give  a  glance  in  the  hand-mirror  (23) 
which  reflected  back  her  lovely  face.  What  a 
contrast  to  think  of  her  at  this  time  and  a  few 
years  later,  when,  as  *  la  Citoyenne  Marie  Antoinette,' 
she  was  driven  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution. 

No  doubt  I/Ouis  XIV  wrote  many  an  important 
communication  of  which  his  writing  case  (Gallery  IV 
Case  C,  103)  could  tell  the  secret,  papers  of  state, 


I 
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letters  to  his  favourites,  what  could  not  this  velvet 
case,  with  the  royal  coat  of  arms  embroidered  on  it, 
have  held  ? 

Our  own  Charles  II's  despatch  box,  too,  might 
tell  the  story  of  all  it  had  contained,  many  queer 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  gay  monarch, — state 
intrigues,  understandings  with  foreign  countries, 
secret  service,  who  knows  what  ?  The  despatch  box 
is  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves,  the  royal 
crown  and  cypher  woven  in. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  brought  to  our  mind  again 
when  we  go  upstairs  and  look  at  her  Candlesticks 
(Gallery  XVIII,  5),  decorated  with  the  Austrian 
eagle  and  her  cypher.  She  was,  as  you  know,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who 
did  so  much  for  Austria.  The  mother's  strong  and 
resolute  character  was  not  inherited  by  poor  Marie 
Antoinette.  We  have  the  latter's  cypher  and  the  royal 
crown  on  a  Secretaire  (12)  which  is  designed  by 
Riesener.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  some  little 
private  room  in  the  palace  for  it  is  marked  at  the 
back,  '  Store-room  of  the  Queen.'  Did  she  sit  at 
that  desk  sometimes  and  write  to  her  mother  of 
the  doings  of  the  day — masques  and  balls  and 
picnics  ?  Did  she  sometimes  say  how  she  hated 
court  etiquette,  and  tell  of  how  she  scandalised 
Versailles  ? 
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We  think  of  war  and  famine  when  we  see 
the  innocent  -  looking  vases  and  covers  of  red 
jasper  (Gallery  XVIII,  39,  and  47).  They  were 
acquired  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  by  balloon  post 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Sir  Richard,  as  I  have 
told  you,  was  spending  his  money  at  this  time  in 
the  relief  of  the  French  soldiers,  but  he  did  not 
forget  his  collection.  Perhaps  the  difficulties  of 
communicating  with  the  outside  world  gave  an 
added  zest  to  his  desire  to  add  to  his  treasures. 

We  have  seen  Catherine  of  Russia's  vases, 
we  have  looked  at  her  miniature.  Here  is  a 
cartonnier  of  hers,  a  box  for  papers,  by  Dubois 
(Gallery  XX,  15),  and  a  writing  table  (17). 

The  fate  of  nations  was  settled  at  this  table, 
when,  in  1807,  three  great  European  monarchs 
sat  round  it,  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was 
signed.  Napoleon  I  was  there,  and  as  he  wrote 
his  name  he  restored  to  King  William  of  Prussia 
one  half  of  his  dominions,  Alexander  of  Russia  took 
up  the  pen,  and  by  his  signature  recognised  Napo- 
leon's brothers  as  Kings  of  Naples,  Holland,  and 
Westphalia.  Because  of  this  treaty  lyouis  XVIII 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  continent  and 
seek  shelter  in  England.  More  was  arranged  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  than  I  could  tell  you  without 
going  into  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
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The  supports  of  this  table  of  destiny  are  sea  nymphs 
and  sirens,  with  cushions  for  their  heads,  dreaming 
away  the  endless  years. 

Three  years  before  this  time  Napoleon  had 
arranged  to  be  crowned  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  have  Pope  Pius  VII  to  grace 
the  ceremony.  The  Pope  was  not  at  all  willing 
to  come,  but  he  did.  He  asked  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  that  certain  laws  which  had  been  passed 
against  the  clergy  should  be  altered.  Napoleon 
may  have  given  an  evasive  promise,  but  he  did 
not  fulfil  it.  He  had  already  prepared  a  gift  for 
the  Pope  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more. 
It  is  an  inkstand  (Gallery  I,  35)  of  red  and  grey 
porphyry,  with  the  arms  of  Pius  emblazoned  on  it. 
But,  as  they  quarrelled,  Bonaparte  never  gave  the 
present.  I  mention  this  here,  but  you  might  wait 
till  you  go  downstairs  to  look  at  it. 

Before  you  go  there  is  a  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  (Gallery  XX,  37,  39),  with  handles  in  blood 
stone  and  designs  in  gold,  that  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  lyouis  XIV's  powerful  minister.  I  wonder 
if  he  used  them,  if  he  cut  up  his  dinner,  and 
sipped  his  soup  with  their  help. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

A  FINAlv  I.OOK  ROUND 

CLOCKS    AND    Furniture.       Statuary.       Coins. 
Boxwood  Carvings.     Wax  Modei^s. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  draw  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  clocks  which  are  here,  and  which 
would  make  quite  a  separate  study  of  themselves. 
The  timepiece  is  sometimes  the  least  important 
part  of  the  ornament,  for  such  it  is.  It 
seems  merely  an  excuse  for  paying  compliments 
to  kings ;  a  setting  for  beautifully  modelled 
figures,  and  symbols  of  the  flight  of  time. 
The  clocks  were  to  be  things  of  beauty  first  of  all, 
timekeepers  only  by  accident.  The  hands  may 
have  occasionally  reminded  a  noble  owner  that 
it  was  time  to  have  audience  with  his  Majesty,  but 
they  cannot  have  relentlessly  directed  him  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.  This  would  seem  too  prosaic 
a  use  for  them.  Diana,  the  huntress,  was 
ever  a  favourite  heroine  with  the  French.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  and  she  is  armed 
with  her  bow  and  arrows  on  a  clock  and  cabinet 
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(Gallery  I,  12).  A  winged  genius  (17)  is  the  presiding 
figure  in  the  clock  over  the  mantelpiece  in  this 
room.  He  is  giving  to  one  of  the  Muses  a  map  of 
the  world.  A  figure  of  love  stands  on  a  pile  of 
books  when  we  come  into  the  next  room  (Gallery  II, 
14),  with  one  finger  she  points  to  the  figures  on 
the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  is  round  an  urn.  We 
see  one  or  two  clocks,  with  the  figures  so  arranged 
in  Hertford  House,  and  I  think  they  bear  out  my 
contention  that  they  were  for  ornament  and  not 
for  use.  To  the  question,  '  What's  o'clock  ?'  one 
would  answer,  '  O,  do  wait  a  minute,  I  can't  make 
it  out  all  in  a  hurry.'  This  clock  stands  on  a  console 
table  (16)  which  has  the  top  inlaid  with  quaint  little 
landscapes  in  marble.  We  must  notice  them  and 
remember  what  skill  is  required  to  get  the  effect  of 
a  scene  in  this  material. 

We  might  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at  some 
of  the  furniture  that  bears  the  name  of  Andr6 
Charles  Boulle  (1642 — 1732).  As  a  boy  he  longed 
to  be  a  painter,  and  with  the  artistic  sense  which  we 
know  he  possessed,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a 
notable  one.  But  his  father  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
he  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  wanted  his  son  to  go 
into  the  business.  The  boy  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  consent,  but  he  can  hardly  have  regretted  it. 
He  had  real  genius  for  the  decoration  of  furniture. 
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He  was  successful  from  the  first,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  thirty,  he  was  made  royal  cabinet-maker. 
You  will  find  that  nearly  all  his  work  here  has 
metal  laid  on  tortoiseshell  and  tortoiseshell  on  metal. 
This  was  his  favourite  mode  of  decoration.  A 
cabinet  by  him  (Gallery  IX,  4)  has  some  of  this 
work,  a  medallion  of  lyouis  XIV  is  let  into  the  centre. 
Figures  carved  in  wood  bear  up  the  weight  of  the 
cabinet. 

There  is  not  much  tapestry  at  Hertford  House, 
for  Sir  Richard  Wallace  sold  his  collection,  but  we 
will  look  at  one  or  two  pieces.  Tapestry,  as  you 
know,  used  in  the  early  days  to  hang  on  the  walls  to 
cover  the  barrenness  of  the  stone  and  to  keep  out 
draughts.  The  ladies  of  the  household  would 
embroider  rich  hangings  recording  the  heroic  deeds 
of  their  ancestors.  lyater  on  rooms  were  panelled 
with  wood,  and  tapestry  went  out  of  fashion. 
But  lyouis  XIV,  who  was  a  patron  of  all  the  arts, 
revived  it.  The  Gobelin  tapestry  and  the  Beauvais 
tapestry  factories  were  both  started  in  his  reign. 

The  coverings  were  woven  by  skilled  workmen.  One 
piece  of  Beauvais  you  might  look  at  is  on  the  large 
sofa  (Gallery  I,  25).  The  design  on  this  sofa  is  of 
the  Monkey  and  the  Dauphin  in  I^a  Fontaine's 
fables.  At  the  top  of  the  great  staircase  there  are 
two  panels  of  Beauvais  tapestry,  which  you  should 
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look  at  very  carefully.  You  must  realise  that  the^i 
afe  woven  in  silk  and  wool.  One  is  o£  a  '  Boyi 
going  to  School '  {22)>  a  most  lifelike  figure,  and 
the  other  is  of  a  '  Girl  holding  a  Cat'  (23).  She  is 
animated  and  amusing.  They  are  copies  of  pictUE^'3' 
by  Francois  Drouais,  a  French  painter  of  hoteu.lu-j 
The  scvilptute  deserves  more  than  the  few/ 
words  I  can  say  about  it.  You  will  see*  several 
polychromatic  busts  in  which  the  idea  is  to  giVe; 
the  flesh  of  thei  coloured  peoples,  negroes  as  pure 
black,  just  as  our  flesh  is  represented  in  marble  asi 
pure  white.  There  are  two  that  you  might  look  at 
of  an  African  Queen  and  King  (Gallery  IV^2  a4d  3)^ 
They  are  curious,  and  if  they  fail  to  be  beiautifnl^ 
it' is  rather  that  the  types  of  humanity  they; 
represent  are  ugly  according  to  our  ideas,  than  that 
they  are  not  beautifully  wrought.  j.,..jiii:  ir.i.;  to 
«'ilf  you  want  to  see  a  perfect  type'  of  mattlyv 
befeuty.yoii  must  look  at  the  Apollo  Belvedere  iti 
the  same  gallery  (7).  It  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated; 
statue  in  the  Vatican  which  was  probably  carved; 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  is  the  face  of  the  god,  calm 
and  disdainful.  Apollo  represented  all  that  was  mosrt; 
beautiful  in  Greek  Ufe. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  youwillsee  a  statuette  t 
in  an  alcove.  It  is  of  *  Triumphant  Love/  (9);  >  Ai 
graceful  'Gupid  is  stooping  down  to  take  anqthec 
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a^;^^^W  txf^his  quiver,  and  whispering  to  himself  :     - 
3dy  lo  :5Jna@i$fe!(|ti€  tiij&oisv>:Y^  Jmaairrejiscf  bitr^ 

^fjio J—  '  rM'^is^lliSif^  droit;  ^edibrd  brtfii^ 

S^i^oii^ '^i^'  Wljfdt-^ii  iii  stbre  Idr  yd^-  when  •  ;^6ti" 
gj-^^v^^.Y3d:r  SB  ?,>[o9n  hns  bihib  iii3iii  bivjoi  ainsin 

WliiM  yeii  djte  thinking' bF' little  Cnpid^and 
his'  tte^at^  w^'  miight  turti^^fdf  a  tnoment  and  hUv^^^' 
look  ^t  the  jewels  (GalHery^  XII,  -CMse  AjV  Tfer^ 
is  a  glittering  array  °*bf'-^iiecMaces,'badge^,  ritig^/ 
bracelets,  watches,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  H^re 
is  Prudentia  looking  into  the  mirror,  a  serpent 
clasped  in  her  hand  (65).  These  were  her  attributes. 
The  mirror  which  gave  back  to  her  her  own  reflection 
and  the  Setpenf  to  teaeh  her  wi^domf,^-'^'-^' 

Animals  have  ever  beeii  tised^^s* 'badges.  ■  1^ 
have  told  you  elsewhere  of  the  order  df  the  golden 
fleece,  and  of  the  dove  of  St.  Esprit.    There  is  a  most 
delicate  jewd  here  '|5'i)'  fbtmed  as  a  dove,  the  feody 
is  composed^  Of  One  pear!  and  the  head  and^  wingg' 
are  of  enamel.     A  pearl  is  also  used  for  the  body  of 
a  dogi  decorated  With  ruMes  and  emetaids"  (82) .  "  We 
have '  ^ri  e^gle  crowned  (81) ,  a  dragon  in  b'rilMHr 
green  enamel,  a  rabbit  With  head  and  ^fet  6f 'g6fd!^ 
Nothing  would  be  g^ined,^^ven  hdd'I'^lfe*  s'pic^,^^y^' 
my  desdiribiiig  every  getn^'ih^1:Ms'  'beautiful  ''6'a!se:^ 
I  must  ref^r'those  bfy^ii'Vho'  are  int^sted'tdW^' 
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catalogue,  which  gives  all  that  is  known  of  the  jewels 
and  tells  us  of  their  date.  You  must  think  of  the 
grand  ladies  of  the  courts  of  the  three  Kings, — Louis 
XIV,  XV,  and  XVI, — wearing  these  beautiful  orna- 
ments round  their  arms  and  necks  as  they  trooped 
in  to  a  court  ball  or  took  part  in  a  masquerade. 

In  the  Londonderry  Cabinet  you  will  see  a 
tankard  (200),  a  copy  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern, 
which  was  presented  by  the  King,  when  he  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

Coins  and  Medai^s.     Ivories  and  Boxwood 
Carvings 

I  must  leave  you  to  look  for  yourselves  at 
Case  G,  Gallery  III,  only  suggesting  to  you  that 
you  can  read  the  history  of  England  and  France 
as  well  in  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
as  you  can  in  the  miniatures.  You  can  see  Mary 
Tudor  (335)  and  King  Philip  of  Spain  (353) ,  Charles  I 
and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  (354),  Louis  XIV  (393), 
— too  long  a  list  to  give  you. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  Diana  of  Poitiers 
looked  like  carved  in  wood  (Case  G,  408)  you  should 
look  carefully  at  this  figure  in  which  she  is  shown 
as  the  moon  goddess.  An  exquisite  little  statuette 
in  ivory  (424),  of  a  child  blowing  into  a  shell  you 
must  not  miss,  and  also  an  ivory  mirror  case  (434), 
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on  which  is  beautifully  carved  a  tournament  of 
knights  in  the  presence  of  noble  ladies.  It  will, 
perhaps,  help  you  to  realise  the  tournament  which 
we  were  thinking  of  when  we  looked  at  the  armour. 


Rewefs  and  Portraits  in  Coi^oured  Wax 

This  is  a  curious  collection.  The  models  are 
sometimes  ugly,  sometimes  crude,  but  they  remind 
us  of  a  fashion  which  has  long  passed  away.  It 
was  in  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries  that  such 
things  were  done.  Part  of  the  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  so  carefully  preserved, 
as  a  hot  sun  would  soon  melt  the  wax,  and  we  see 
by  the  baize  covers  on  the  cases,  how  necessary  it  is 
to  be  very  careful.  Some  of  them  are  amusing. 
Dido  lamenting  the  departure  of  Aeneas  (448),  a 
jewelled  girdle  and  gems  round  her  neck,  is  tragedy 
turned  to  comedy.  In  Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holof ernes  (450)  tragedy  is  turned  to  farce.  She 
seems  to  walk  on  air  as  she  carries  in  one  hand  the 
bleeding  head,  in  the  other  her  triumphant  sword. 

Susannah,  another  apocraphal  heroine,  is  here 
with  the  Elders  (456).  Real  stuff  covers  her  waxen 
body,  as  it  does  the  wax  effigies  in  Madame 
Tussaud's.  Pearls  are  round  her  arms  and  wrists. 
She  belongs  to  Italy  and  the  Renaissance, 


}n  ^Ycna  will  have  tiotkmd  Oardltiffl -I^a^jarift**!  knffe, 
.fork,  lind  spcx)n  among  the  historica^treasures;1iefe 
ihe-is  ia  wax  (484)  ;  the  artist  has  managed  to  give  a 
.Qharacter   to   the  f ace   thaft   is   t^tisual   in   these 

portraits.     You  will  laugh  at  many  of  them,  I  am 

sure. 

We  liave  haci  a  last  look  round,  and  still  there 
is.nHich  of  theigreatest  interest  of  which  I  have  not 
isaid  a  word.  It  would  be  imptossible  iti  «o  short  a 
jSQDace  as  I  liave  at  my  disposal  to  ido  justice  ^ft 
mny  way  to  Hertford  House.  l*he  three  catalogues 
-juf  the  pictuTes,  the  armour,  and  the  objects  of  att, 

to  which  I  owe  much  information,  will  help  those 
^oi  you  who  wish  to  know  fully  and  completely-  Ite 

history  of  each  separate  thing. 

'  tl  have  also  referred  in  writing  this  little  guidte 
(to  M.  H.  Spielmamr's  'The  Wallace ^Colkction,' 
^A.  .H.   Baldry-s   '.Hertford  Housev' ^E.  ^:^.  €ook'is 

'Giiide    to  the    National    Gallery,'    R.   C.   Witfte 

VHow    to  Ivook     at  Pictures,'    Raskin's   'Modem 

Painters,'  E.  Taighy's  Isabey,  jG.iC    Williamson'^ 

Portrait  Miniatures,  etc..,  etc. ;  articles  ;«iii-^the 
JDictionary  of  Nationial  Biography,  and  othet  bio- 
igraphies,   ^nd-  -enGyclopediae,    .  articles     in  •  the 

magazines  on  the  Collection, .  and  ^o  on-i    'i>    .Y^jod 
I  have  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ahticipaTe 

any  likely  question  that  a  boy  or  girl  might  ask  ais 
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they  go  through  the  rooms.  Those  of  them  who 
are  interested  in  history,  will  go  home  and  read 
of  I^ouis  XIV  and  I^ouis  XV,  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  French  Revolution,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  then  will  come  again  with  that 
fuller  knowledge  which  always  means  fuller  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  of  the  everlasting  question  '  Who  ?' 
and  *  Why  ?'  that  I  have  thought.  It  would  be 
the  study  of  a  lifetime  to  learn  to  appreciate 
completely  the  beauty,  the  finish,  the  rarity,  the 
value,  of  all  that  is  gathered  within  these  walls. 
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gnlLIlrrd  sdi  3//o  bw  jxiiil  3j£'i  vinsH  118  v..  ^.  ..^ 
barb  sH     .eisibiie  il  89iu:tDiq  srli  io  vc^xts  smog  bri£ 
h££{  oil     Mo   eiBov  Y^^§i^  2J3V/  ed  ntJflv/  ,^981  rri 

J3  oifii  i'TOVJ  5(1   ::ot   ;■';  c:/;:-/  i^^^:r.p  t';:;j-,.    .ju£:^&ir-aB 

■3\fatlshMt  ©rid^i'has  aa  interesting  history,  titew  as  ^  It 
stebks.  It,  alsC),  Mke  Hertford  Hotise,  at  least  the  lai«i 
qp^  whkh  it  is  built,  has  been  redeemed  to  finer  i$se^. 
Where  once  stood  a  prison  now  stands  a  palace  of  aft. 
-^jbt  many  years  ago  J  when 'thie  penny  steamboats 
opJied  x>n  liie  Thames,  looking  on  either  bank  of  the 
fivet  for  landmarks,  your  eye  was  attracted  by  % 
igr4m4ooking  building.  You  had  just  passed  the 
"K^fyases '  of  Farliament,  the  glorious  Abbey.  'This 
was  ^  contrast,  no  stately  pile,  but  a  six-sided 
"f o!:tress.  You  asked  *  What  is  ^that  ^?'  -emd  lieaa^ 
twJth'gj^^rill-  MiiiibaMk  l^^enitentiajy;*  ^Y^ttought 
«of,alllthe  misery  that  was  shut  In  "by  those  ^thick 
ortralli/  of  >th^  people  the^-e^  who  had  done  dreadM 
j^eeds,  and  were  paying  a  dreadful  penalty.  Now, 
if  you  go  up  thie  S'hames,  and  say  *  What  ds  ^thisit 
f whiter  ;buiMin=g  which  stands  out  iso  folearly  in 
<^e«u«nlight  l*"  (th^^  never  seemed  to  be  suillight 
^(Sivter'Old  Millbank)  you  mil  be  told  it  is  the  Nation-dl 
•O-alJery  of  British  Art,  better  known  as  the  Tate 
iGallery. 
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It  is  to  Sir  Henry  Tate  that  we  owe  the  building 
and  some  sixty  of  the  pictures  it  shelters.  He  died 
in  1899,  when  he  was  eighty  3^ears  old.  He  had 
worked  his  way  up  in  life,  for  he  started  as  a  grocer's 
assistant.  After  some  years  of  toil  he  went  into  a 
firm  of  sugar  refiners,  and  put  his  whole  heart  into 
the  business.  He  noticed  the  awkwardness  of  the 
great  blocks  of  sugar  that  were  sold  to  householders 
many  years  ago.  They  had  to  break  them  up 
with  pincers  before  a  little  sweetness  could 
be  put  into  the  teacup.  Henry  Tate  invented 
a  machine  that  would  cut  up  the  sugar  loaves  into 
small  pieces  just  the  size  wanted  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
It  seems  to  us  a  simple  thing,  but  he  made  a  fortune 
by  it.  With  his  great  wealth  he  was  able  to  gratify 
his  taste  for  pictures  by  modern  British  artists. 
He  bethought  himself  that  he  would  like  to  give 
the  nation  a  thank-offering  for  his  prosperity,  and 
he  offered  it  sixty-five  of  his  pictures.  When,  as 
there  often  is,  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  where  to 
put  them,  he  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave  the 
money  for  the  building  of  this  gallery. 

Before  his  time  another  bequest  had  been 
made,  an  important  one  for  painters.  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  who  died  in  1841,  left  a  legacy  to  the 
nation.  The  money  was  to  be  invested  and  spent 
every  year  in  buying  works  by  British  artists,  and 
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artists   who   have   lived   in   England.     The   Royal 
Academicians  were  to  choose  the  pictures.     When 
you  go  to  the  Academy,  nearly  every  year  you  see 
on  some  important  canvas  '  Purchased  by  the  terms 
of  the  Chantrey  bequest.'     It  is  often  said  that  the 
Trustees  have  not  made  a  wise  choice,  and  some- 
times that  important  modern  artists  are  neglected 
by  those  who  have  the  spending  of  the  money.    But 
I  cannot  deal  with  this  question  here.      Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  too,  made    his   own  way   in  the   world. 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer  and  the  boy  was 
taught  at  the  village  school.     He  soon  mastered 
the  three  R's,  and  that  was  about  all  that  could  be 
learned  in  those  days.     His  parents  were  poor,  and 
Francis  Chantrey  had  to  begin  earning  money  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  got  a  place  as   a  grocer's 
assistant,  and  for  four  years  ran  errands  and  helped 
in  the  shop.     He  was  looking  out  for  a  more  con- 
genial task,  and  in  his  leisure  learnt  mason's  work 
and   wood-carving.      Of   his   early   struggles   from 
darkness  to  light  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  that 
he  was  taught  drawing  by  John  Raphael  Smith, 
and  carving  by  a  stone-mason,  and  that  after  much 
study  he  became  a  great  sculptor.     Those  of  you 
who  have  been  to  lyichfield  Cathedral  will  have  seen 
his  masterpiece,  the  beautiful  '  Sleeping  Children.' 


^i5 
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Chantrey  was  a  friend  of  the  great  painter  Tui:n€;r^ 
whQse,sketches  and  pictures  fill  a  rooni  int}iis gallery* 
Turner  was  a  barber's  son,  and  genius  would  Qy^^ 
in  his  case,  aa  in  tjiat  of  Chantrey,  and  as  in^  t]^^ 
of  Watts,  who  also  has  contributed  to  the  natioxi*R 
store  of  works  of  art.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ?',9t?>inT 
It  is  interesting  to  think  that  these  four  doiioi;?^ 
all  started  life  without  the  silver  spoon  in  their i 
mouth.  They  all  had  to  work  their  Wj^y .  vy?  f or^ 
themselves,  winning  fame,  and  fortune  tpp,  foj.th^t, 

matter.    .    ^^,^   ^^^^^  r,rrnfit  Hfirr^a  b  pmw   loa^ci  n 

The  Tate  Galler5^  is-  a  fin^r:  classical-looHin^. 
building  designed  by  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith.  L(Ook 
Up  at  it  as  you  go  in  and  you  will  see.  Britanni^r 
presiding  over  its  destinies,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn: 
sharing  with  her  the  labour. of  keeping  watch.  In 
the  grounds  you  will  see  the  statue  of  a  painter^ 
standing  brush  in  hand.  It  is  Sir  Jol^i^  Everett; 
Millais,  who  must  have  been  Sir  Henry  Tate's 
favourite  painter,  for  nine  of  Millais's  pictures  are 
marked  '  Tate  Gift.' 

Tte.  other  pictures  that  are  here  have  been' 
removed  from  the  National  Gallery,  so  that  thJL^. 
collection  may  be  representative  of  British  Art  frotB^ 
about  1790  to  the  present  day. 

",  ^'in  taking  you  through  the  rooms  I  haye  giv^f^j 
the  pictures  by  humber,  as  this  seems  a  simpler  way 
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than  going  room  by  room.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the 
painters  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
for  by  so  doing  you  can  build  up  a  better  idea  of 
the  influences  that  have  affected  artists  in  each 
generation.  ^    >iaT^iAiiJ 

.??iaTKIA^I    MAiaOT3lV    7J«iVl 

ilj    to  'jiaoa  io  :^i(>v/  odi  vbtsia  woit  eii   jo  J 
o1  III  9^)101)0  lo  occtii  3x11  inoi5  9j£b  ori'A^  8ioim£L[ 
t3(iBj&Ln£l  III     .n^bi  a'^hoJoiV  nosuQ  io  Dlbbirri  oili 
,i>I<ji-::f?noD  iTrio[  lo  t^rnt  :       "    onrirt  siiij  in  gaUiUBq 

.abia  yijnxrOD  nv/o  iiso  an  o.i  ^iiij>iqi3tm  ^loini/sq 
£>H     .Iliiu  oiij  10  noa  edi  8£v;  '  niiidinsH  t>5lij 

•  >'.'i-Jmi;w  erf  bri£  ,d\\i  m  ilodgvjJ.  i^r/S  ijs  mod  auw 
•liolinB  lo  asiixjf  bnu  abloit  i  booifbliifD  dd  iii 

njiiv?  bnB  ^mld  oi  m-jb  oa  isvo  ci:w  y^^^^^oo  torlio  oVT 
t.;!!  tnf;eiji)lq  edi  b'ifin'iBq  od.  in^n  £  od  oi  woi^  sd 
M-.ixjtanoD  .loxfJo  yne  ir£f{l  iojii>fio  viinuoo  :^I6fii;8 
'irii  .if)d  fitiv;  \ddirrud  fjL^illEV/  ,sijj iBii  oi .  :Jn9W 
,cbooin  lyfl  iifi  iii  191I  9vol  ion  Lib  oil  .tod  bsvol 
^'L'tBr  ^t^fiideiiiJc;  bf^:^ni/.:q  niobbs  ad  **' ''  ^rjvswod 
'  iid  nliii  iiDdv/  Yiib  :t'jw  isdJiii  11  bDiv^i.j.<^-±x    .rino-ta 

•  jho  'jxifiD  d'jrrj'i'i  A     .x^fa  9d:t  xii  eaw  xxiiJi  10  xxallj^l 
t^incfoiq  ^'!i[d^>i^^o^  »t>g  o:t  iiiaw  911  nsxlw  iBdi  bisa 

(^^^si)  oi'jjl  oyx5ri  -^V/  .mtri  diiw  xjlbxdiiiri  did  y[oo:f  si! 
to  r:^{J;h  edi    in   by^ooi    1\    -  •     (vtu'>H    b«9:r<iqinBH 


CHAPTER   I 

Bari,y  Victorian  Painters 

Let  us  now  study  the  work  of  some  of  the 
painters  who  date  from  the  time  of  George  III  to 
the  middle  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  In  landscape 
painting  at  this  time  the  name  of  John  Constable, 
R.A.,  is  supreme.  He  was  an  essentially  English 
painter,  interpreting  to  us  our  own  country  side. 
Like  Rembrandt  he  was  the  son  of  the  mill.  He 
was  born  at  East  Bergholt  in  1776,  and  he  wandered 
in  his  childhood  in  the  fields  and  lanes  of  Suffolk. 
No  other  county  was  ever  so  dear  to  him,  and  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man  he  painted  the  pleasant  flat 
Suffolk  country  oftener  than  any  other.  Constable 
went  to  nature,  walked  humbly  with  her,  and 
loved  her.  He  did  not  love  her  in  all  her  moods, 
however,  for  he  seldom  painted  sunshine,  rarely 
storm.  He  preferred  a  rather  wet  day  when  rain  had 
fallen  or  rain  was  in  the  sky.  A  French  critic  once 
said  that  when  he  went  to  see  Constable's  pictures 
he  took  his  umbrella  with  him.  We  have  here  (1237) 
Hampstead   Heath    as    it   looked  in    the  days  of 
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George  III.  It  was  then  a  rustic  retreat  from  the 
bustle  of  the  great  town,  where  people  would 
take  lodgings  for  a  few  weeks,  to  breathe  the  pure 
air.  Constable  loved  the  fine  view  of  the  heath 
which  he  had  from  his  house  in  Well  Walk,  and 
thought  that  no  finer  landscape  could  be  seen 
anywhere.  In  those  days,  as  you  will  see  by  this 
picture,  cattle  grazed  on  the  heath,  all  was  rural 
peace.  That  fine  open  space  so  dear  to  lyondoners, 
was  second  only  to  Suffolk  in  the  artist's  affections. 
With  William  Hilton,  R.A.  (1786— 1839)  we 
come  to  a  type  of  painting  which  has  gone  entirely 
out  of  fashion.  He  was  a  typical  painter  of 
his  time.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  his 
father  sent  him  to  London  as  a  pupil  of  John 
Raphael  Smith,  an  engraver.  His  master  was  a  man 
of  low  tastes  and  did  not  do  much  to  make  the 
pupils  comfortable.  One  day  Hilton  and  a  fellow 
student  ran  away,  but  not  quite  knowing  what  to 
do  with  themselves,  they  came  back  again  looking 
rather  foolish.  Hilton  would  paint  enormous  his- 
torical pictures  for  which  he  could  not  always  find 
purchasers.  Benjamin  Hay  don,  his  contemporary, 
and  a  painter  of  much  the  same  kind  of  unsaleable 
works,  tells  us  in  his  diary  an  anecdote  of  Hilton 
which  shows  a  generous  trait  in  the  latter's  nature. 
I. 
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Hilton  was  in  great  straits  for  money,  when  one  day  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  sell  a  picture  to  the  British 
Gallery.*  He  went  to  Haydon  with  the  news. 
His  friend  congratulated  him  heartily. 

'  I  know  what  a  relief  it  must  be,'  he  said,  '  for 
I  am  on  the  brink  of  ruin.' 

*  How  is  that  ? '  asked  Hilton. 

Haydon  explained  the  circumstances,  and  before 
he  left,  Hilton  had  lent  him  enough  to  tide 
over  this  difficult  time.  '  Nature  Blowing  Bubbles 
for  her  Children '  (1499)  is  a  good  example  of 
Hilton's  work.  The  bubbles  are  symbolic  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  so  beautiful  for  a  few  moments, 
and  so  soon  to  fade  into  nothingness.  Nature  blows 
them  as  she  lies  there,  her  children  clamber  for  these 
trifles  so  fascinating  in  their  iridescent  beauty. 
They  might  be  taken  as  representing  Hilton's 
work,  for  the  life  of  his  pictures  was  scarcely  longer 
than  that  of  a  bubble.  He  used  colours  that 
were  brilliant^at  first,  but  soon  faded  away.  Paintings 
of  his  which  were  at  one  time  exhibited  in  the 
National  Gallery  are  to  be  seen  no  more :  their 
beauty  has  vanished  into  thin  air. 

With  Sir  Charles  Bastlake  we  come  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  born  in  1793  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Benjamin  Haydon.     He  was  a  popular 

♦  'Guide  to  the  Tate  Gallery,'  by  E.  T.  Cook. 
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artist  in  his  day,  and  from  1850  to  1866  he  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  holder  of 
this  important  position  must  be  a  man  of  courtier- 
like manners,  and  this  qualification  Sir  Charles 
Kastlake  had.  As  an  artist  he  is  disappointing  to  some 
of  us.  We  will  look  at  *  Christ  I^amenting  over  Jeru- 
salem '  (397) .  It  is  a  carefully  arranged  picture,  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  it  was  in  such  surroundings  that 
the  tragic  lament  was  given,  *  Oh,  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not.^  Bastlake  has  planned  the  scene  care- 
fully, but  he  does  not  touch  our  hearts.  Christ  is 
like  a  poet,  and  his  attendant  disciples  are  the 
admiring  friends  listening  to  the  latest  sonnet.  They 
are  not  men  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  fate  that  is  to  come. 

In  the  chapter  on  '  British  Painters  '  at  Hert- 
ford House,  you  can  refer  to  a  short  account  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  We  will  look  at  one  of  his  pictures 
'  John  Knox  preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  '  (894) .  Again  I  feel  inclined  to  say 
to  you  the  actual  scene  was  not  like  this.  We  see 
Knox,  stern  of  face,  bending  over  the  pulpit, 
thundering  against  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Church  : 
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it  is  like  a  scene  in  a  play.  The  congregation  seem 
for  the  most  part  unmoved,  untouched  by  the 
personal  magnetism  which  Knox  undoubtedly 
possessed.  They  would  have  forgotten  themselves, 
forgotten  everything,  as  they  followed  the  words 
of  the  great  preacher.  There  is  no  absorption  in 
their  faces,  no  kindling  fire.  Though  the  effect  of 
the  scene  may  not  be  realistic,  the  details,  as  painted 
by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  are  particularly  so.  The 
pulpit  is  copied  from  one  in  which  Knox  actually 
did  preach.  In  the  congregation  we  see  the  Lord 
Provost  and  other  important  people  of  the  day, 
who  sat  under  Knox.  But  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  this  angry  man  in  a  black  gown  would  have 
been  able  to  exert  so  important  an  influence  over 
Scotland  as  we  know  he  did. 

We  will  now  come  to  three  painters  who  know 
how  to  tell  a  story.  Charles  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  the 
first  of  these  (1794 — 1859),  was  an  American,  the 
son  of  a  clockmaker.  He  had  in  his  childhood  some 
of  those  adventures  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
boys  in  this  twentieth  century.  On  his  journey 
home  from  London  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents, 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  the  ship  they 
sailed  in  had  a  fight  with  a  French  privateer.  When 
Leslie  was  older  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a 
publisher,  but  the  boy  was  bent  on  being  an  artist. 
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One  day  he  painted  a  portrait  of  a  great  American 
actor,  G.  G.  Cooke,  who  was  then  the  rage  in  the 
States.  lycslie  took  the  likeness  to  his  friends,  they 
admired  it,  and  thought  it  showed  he  had  the  right 
stuff  in  him  :  so  they  subscribed  together  and  were 
able  to  collect  enough  money  to  send  him  to  England 
to  study  art. 

His  early  days,  spent  in  the  company  of  books, 
had  an  effect  on  his  choice  of  subject.  He  generally 
painted  scenes  from  his  favourite  authors,  especially 
from  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes.  There  is  real 
humour  in  Leslie's  rendering  of  Falstaff  (1794),  and 
of  '  Sancho  Panza  and  the  Duchess'  (1796).  His 
fault,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  that  his 
colouring  is  somewhat  hard.  Let  us  look  together 
at  '  Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wadman '  (403) . 
It  is  a  scene  from  Sterne's  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  and 
tells  the  story  of  the  innocent  little  scheme  of  the 
widow  to  marry  Uncle  Toby.  She  has  got  some- 
thing into  her  eye,  she  says.  Will  Uncle  Toby  look 
and  see  if  he  can  find  it  ?  They  were  very  pretty 
eyes,  as  we  can  see,  and  we  can  also  guess  that  there 
wasn't  much  wrong  with  them.  Uncle  Toby  is 
delightful  as  he  sits  there,  holding  his  long  church- 
warden, with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

If  you  want  to  realise  what  schools  were  like 
before  there  were  County  Councils  you  should  look 
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at  two  scenes  from  the  brush  of  Thomas  Webster, 
R.A.,  'Going  to  School'  (426),  and  *A  Dame's 
School '  (427).  Very  little  learning  was  the  portion 
of  that  small  boy  and  girl  who  are  looking  through 
the  open  door.  The  fields  and  lanes  are  pleasant 
that  sunny  morning,  how  they  long  to  play  truant. 
They  would  not  have  been  much  worse  off  if  they 
had,  for  village  children  seldom  mastered  the  three 
R's  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  sign  their  name  when 
they  grew  up.  We  see  the  dame  in  her  mob  cap 
sitting  waiting  ;  I  am  afraid  the  late  arrivals  will 
not  have  a  friendly  reception.  Webster,  like  Wllkie, 
was  a  genre  painter.  Small  scenes  of  the  everyday 
life  of  rural  England  were  his  favourite  subjects. 

With  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  we  come  to  a 
painter  whose  reputation  does  not  stand  so  high 
now  as  it  did  in  his  lifetime  (1806 — 1870).  He 
turned,  as  Leslie  did,  to  books  for  his  subjects,  but 
he  had  not  his  brother  artist's  sense  of  humour. 
Here  is  the  play-scene  in  Hamlet  (422),  one 
of  the  most  widely-known  of  pictures,  and  which 
is  familiar  to  most  of  us  by  photographs  and 
prints.  Most  of  you  know  the  story  which  is  here 
set  forth  in  a  vivid  dramatic  fashion.  Hamlet 
suspects  the  Queen  of  having  arranged  the  murder 
of  his  father.  He  tries  to  think  of  a  way 
by  which  he  can  judge  if  she  is  guilty  or  not.     At 
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last  the  idea  comes  to  him  to  have  a  play  per- 
formed at  the  palace  which  will  present  his  father's 
murder,  much  as  he  believes  it  took  place.  We  see 
Hamlet  lying  on  the  floor,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  King 
and  Queen.  His  friend  lyaertes,  who  stands  at  the 
back  of  Ophelia's  chair,  is  also  watching  keenly  for 
any  sign  of  guilt.  The  Queen  looks  on  at  the  play, 
but  the  King  grows  very  uneasy  as  the  scene  on  the 
V  miniature  stage  progresses.     In  a  moment  he  will 

\  start  up  with  terror  and  indignation.     When  this 

picture  was  first  exhibited  it  was  much  admired  by 
Macready,  the  great  actor,  though  he  saw  faults  in 
it.  Now-a-days  Maclise  is  criticised  severely,  and 
especially  for  his  way  of  painting  the  skin. 

We  will  pass  on  to  his  contemporary,  Edward 
Matthew^  Ward,  R.A.,  who  is  also  a  typical 
painter  of  the  mid- Victorian  days.  He  loved  the 
drama  of  history,  and  shows  us  many  an  interest- 
ing scene.  We  will  look  together  at  *  The  South 
Sea  Bubble,'  a  scene  in  Change  Alley  (432). 
The  painter  takes  us  back  to  1720,  the  reign  of 
George  I.  Then,  as  now,  everybody  wanted  to 
get  rich  in  a  hurry.  A  company  was  started  with 
the  idea  of  securing  to  certain  merchants  the  sole 
right  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas.  No  one  knew 
much  about  the  prospects  of  such  a  venture,  but 
people  were  willing  to  believe  that  there  was  wealth 
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beyond^the  dreams  ot  avarice  to  be  had.  They 
flocked  to  the  city  to  buy  shares.  The  promoters 
of  the  scheme  told  them  they  would  make  their 
fortunes.  There  was  no  room  in  the  offices  for  all 
the  crowds  that  came,  and  clerks  had  to  sit  out 
in  the  open  street  to  receive  the  money.  We 
see  it  all  here,  with  men  and  women  flocking 
round  the  tables.  The  golden  age  was  coming 
they  felt  sure.  But,  as  you  know,  the  bubble 
burst,  as  bubbles  will,  and  many  of  them  were 
ruined. 

The  third  story-teller  on  canvas  is  Adolphus 
Egg,  R.A.,  who,  in  his  picture  of  '  Beatrix  Knighting 
Esmond'  (1385) ,  goes  to  his  contemporary,  Thackeray 
for  a  subject.  You  must  read  in  the  novel  of 
Esmond's  hopeless  love  for  the  beautiful  Beatrix, 
of  his  steady  devotion  to  her  cause  and  that  of  her 
mother  and  brother.  We  see  her  here  touching 
him  lightly  with  the  sword,  and  dubbing  him  their 
knight.  We  know  that  he  faithfully  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  of  chivalry.  Beatrix  is  in  a 
white  and  amber-coloured  gown.  Esmond  is  in  a 
military  uniform,  red  coat  and  silver  lace.  It  is  a 
splendid  sword  with  which  she  touches  him  :  it  has 
a  red  velvet  scabbard  and  silver  handle. 

Now  we  are  in  all  the  hurly-burly  of  Derby  Day 
(6i5)in  mid-Victorian  days,  with  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
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for  our  guide.  We  can  only  dimly  see  the  race  course 
from  where  we  stand.  We  are  so  much  interested 
in  the  people  who  have  come  down  for  the  day 
that  we  hardly  look  at  it.  They  have  come  in 
hundreds,  for  business  and  for  pleasure.  The  money 
making  is  not  of  a  very  honourable  kind  at  such  times, 
betting,  fortune-telling,  and  so  on.  A  poor  little 
acrobat  is  performing  tricks  hoping  to  make  a  few 
pennies.  He  looks  round  with  longing  eyes  at  a 
coachman  who  is  spreading  on  the  ground  the 
contents  of  a  well-filled  hamper.  We  see  here 
riches  and  rags  jostling  each  other.  W.  P.  Frith 
painted,  as  a  rule,  scenes  of  the  day,  and  his  pictures 
have  a  special  interest  as  illustrating  the  period 
in  which  he  lived. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  ways  of  men  to  the 
ways  of  dogs.  In  their  simplicity  and  friendliness 
they  teach  us  many  a  lesson,  which  we  might  learn 
the  more  readily  if  we  were  not  so  convinced  of 
our  superiority  to  the  brute  creation.  I  have  told 
you  that  it  is  said  that  lyandseer's  dogs*  are  too 
human — they  are  very  living  to  us,  any  way.  The 
'  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  '  (1226)  is  an  old  friend.  He  is  a  magnificent 
Newfoundland,  known  to  his  intimates  as  '  Paul 
Pry.'     I  need  hardly  introduce  you  to  '  Alexander 

*See  Chapter  on  '  English  Painters  at  Hertford  House.' 
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and  Diogenes '  (608) .  You  know  the  story  of  the 
great  philosopher  Diogenes,  who  Hved  in  a  barrel. 
One  day  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  him,  and 
asked  him  : 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?' 
'  Only   stand   out   of   my   sunshine,'    was   the 
answer. 

I  must  leave  many  important  artists  of  this 
time  unnoticed,  but  before  we  pass  out  let  us  look  at 
William  MiiUer's  beautiful  landscape  of  'Caernarvon 
Castle  in  the  early  morning'  (1565).  Mailer  (1812-1845) 
was  an  artist  who  had  little  appreciation  in  his  life- 
time, but  who  now  ranks  high.  He  travelled  much 
abroad,  and  was  always  at  work  with  the  restless 
energy  of  one  who  knew  he  had  not  long  before  him. 
When  he  was  dying  he  would  be  sketching  the 
flowers  and  fruit  that  his  friends  had  sent,  wielding 
his  brush  with  his  left  hand.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
poetic  scene,  showing  the  grim  castle  where  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  was  born,  in  the  pure  light  of 
the  early  morning.  The  world  is  awake  and 
starting  the  work  of  the  day. 


. 


CHAPTER   II 

Turner   Pictures 

I  should  like  you  to  know  something  of  Turner's 
life  before  we  look  at  his  pictures  which  are  in  a 
room  to  themselves.  He  was  born  in  1775  in 
Maiden  I^ane,  Covent  Garden,  the  son  of  a  barber. 
If  his  father  had  any  plan  about  his  future  at  all  it 
was  only  to  make  the  boy  a  hairdresser  like  himself. 
Turner  as  a  child  would  wander  in  and  out  among 
the  porters  and  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  ;  he 
would  stroll  about  the  streets  and  see  life  as  he 
pleased  ;  he  would  wander  by  the  river  side  and 
watch  the  boats  and  make  friends  with  the  sailors. 
It  was  a  low  side  of  life  enough  that  he  saw,  but 
from  those  early  years  he  learnt  a  sympathy  with 
the  poor  which  never  deserted  him.  His  father  seems 
to  have  been  a  mean  and  unimaginative  man.  Turner 
once  said  that  the  only  time  his  father  ever  praised 
him  was  when  he  saved  a  halfpenny.  The  future  artist 
had  hardly  any  education,  but  he  loved  to  draw. 
His  earliest  pictures  were  of  noblemen's  castles  and 
have  as  little  fire  and  imagination  in  them  as  the 
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local  guide  book.  They  were  often  sold  at  his  father's 
shop  for  a  few  shillings.  When  you  come  to  look  at 
Turner's  pictures  you  will  see  one  of  them,  Caernar- 
von Castle  (1867),  which  was  painted  when  he  was 
about  fifteen.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this 
early  work,  so  accurate  yet  so  ugly,  for  later  on  he 
cared  not  at  all  for  accuracy  and  all  for  beauty. 
The  time  came  when  he  lived  in  visions  and  he 
dreamt  in  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
you  understand  in  a  few  words  why  Turner  was 
such  a  supremely  great  landscape  painter.  He  saw 
all  the  brilliancy  in  nature,  he  studied  the  sun 
as  it  rose  in  glory  and  sank  in  splendour,  and 
when  the'  twilight  had  deepened  he  still  remained 
with  his  eyes  fixed  heavenwards  watching  the 
waning  light  of  the  moon. 

Turner  exhibited  ten  drawings  at  the  Royal 
Academy  when  he  was  twelve :  at  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Academy  schools.  At  so  early  an  age 
his  strong  individuality  had  not  begun  to  show 
itself,  but  his  genius  was  recognised.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  made  an  A.R.A.  All  this  time  he 
was  painting  in  the  manner  of  Cuyp  and  Van  de 
Velde,  Dutch  masters  whom  you  will  have 
seen  at  Hertford  House.  But  later  on  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  this  taught  him  as  Ruskin 
tells     us     '  that  all    previous  landscape     art    was 


'< 
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vain  and  valueless,  that  in  comparison  with 
natural  colour,  the  things  that  had  been  called 
paintings  were  mere  ink  and  charcoal,  that  all 
precedent  and  all  authority  must  be  cast  away  at 
once  and  trodden  under  foot.  He  saw  that  there 
were  more  clouds  in  any  sky  than  had  ever  been 
painted,  more  trees  in  every  forest,  he  reproduced 
so  far  as  he  could  the  simple  impressions  that  he 
had  received  from  nature,  associating  them  with 
his  own  deepest  feelings.* 

A  lady  once  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Turner,  I  don't 
see  the  colours  that  you  paint  in  the  sunset.' 

•  I  dare  say  not.  Madam,'  was  the  reply,  '  but 
don't  you  wish  that  you  could  '  ? 

If  you  want  to  see  the  colours  that  he  saw  in 
the  sunset,  look  at  the  picture  with  the  curious 
title,  *  War  :  the  Exile  and  the  Rock  lyimpet '  (529). 
In  this  canvas  the  setting  sun  in  its  gory  brilliancy 
is  an  emblem  of  Napoleon  who  stands  there.  His  sun 
has  set  in  a  sea  of  blood.  And  the  rock  limpet,  at 
which  the  fallen  hero  is  gazing,  is  a  symbol  of  his 
condition,  imprisoned  on  the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena. 

If  you  want  to  realize  that  he  saw  visions  of  colour 
that  some  of  us  never  see,  you  should  look  at  *  The 
Thames  from  above  Waterloo  Bridge'  (1992) .  The  mist 
of  the  river  is  over  the  scene,  the  vessels  are  scarcely 
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visible  in  the  fading  light,  but  the  faint  red  and 
yellow  of  the  craft  remind  us  rather  of  Venetian 
gondolas  than  of  the  boats  on  our  great  river. 

lyCt  us  look  at  a  picture  of  '  Sunrise  '  (1990) 
and  note  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  sky  reflected 
on  the  misty  waters.  In  the  sea  floats  an  extra- 
ordinary monster,  which  gives  to  the  picture  a 
nightmare-like  unreality. 

I  don't  want  you  to  ask  too  many  questions 
about  the  '  Interior  at  Petworth  '  (1988),  for  I  can't 
make  it  out  myself  ;  it  is  a  riot  of  colour.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  it  should  rather  be  called  *  Earthquake 
at  Petworth/  and  that,  all  barriers  being  broken 
down,  the  farmyard  has  wandered  into  the  great 
hall.  I  can  just  discern  two  dogs  pulling  something 
to  pieces,  and  I  am  told  that  the  central  table  has 
been  upset,  and  that  is  why  there  is  such  a  medley 
on  the  floor. 

Turner  is  not  an  ideal  figure  of  man  even  if  we 
do  not  quite  believe  all  that  was  said  against  him. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  mean,  but  there  are  two  stories 
of  him  which  show  a  generous  side  to  his  nature. 
One  year  when  the  pictures  were  being  hung  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  no  place  could  be  found  for  a  very 
fine  picture  by  an  outsider.  It  had  been  accepted 
but  it  would  have  to  be  sent  back.  Turner  knew 
what  a  disappointment  this  would  be  to  a  rising 
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artist,  but  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done.  At 
last  he  walked  over  to  one  of  his  brilliant  canvases 
hung  on  the  line,  took  it  down,  and  had  the  other 
picture  hung  in  its  stead. 

Another  time,  the  pictures  had  been  hung,  the 
Academicians  were  walking  round  seeing  their 
productions  as  they  looked  on  the  walls.  Sir  Thomas 
I/awrence  came  to  his  ;  it  was  hung  next  to  a 
splendid  Turner  of  '  Cologne.'  Poor  Lawrence,  as  he 
looked  at  his  canvas  which  had  seemed  so  brilliant 
in  the  studio,  saw  its  colour  had  gone.  Turner 
noticed  this  too,  and  saw  his  brother  artist's  distress. 
He  took  up  his  brush  and  washed  over  Cologne's 
gorgeous  sky  with  lampblack,  saying,  '  it  will  wash 
off,  and  Lawrence  was  so  unhappy.' 

We  will  have  a  final  look  round  before  leaving 
the  room,  stopping  for  a  moment  before  the '  Kvening 
I  Star'  (1991),  a  picture  of  delicate  beauty.     In  the 

dim  twilight  sky  a  tiny  speck  of  light  is  seen. 

'  A  star,  in  the  silence  that  follows 
The  song  of  the  death  of  the  sun. 
Speaks  music  in  heaven,  and  the  hollows 
And  heights  of  the  world  are  as  one.' 

You  are  standing  by  the  seashore  listening  to  the 
melancholy  sound  of  the  waves  evermore  dashing 
on  the  beach  ;  the  masts  of  a  sunken  ship  are  just 
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visible  above  the  water  and  give  an  added  touch  of 
mystery  to  the  scene. 

Turner  loved  the  sea  and  shipping,  and  could 
draw  every  detail  of  a  ship  from  memory.  You  will 
have  noticed  as  you  went  round  the  room,  the 
beautiful  sky  and  the  brown  sails  of  the  boats  in 
'  Hastings  '  (1986)  ;  the  effect  of  wind  and  wave  in 
*  Yacht  Racing  in  the  Solent,'  (1993,  1994,  i995)  ; 
but  we  must  now  pass  on  to  another  room,  and  as 
we  do  so  we  shall  feel  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly 
gone  down. 


CHAPTER   III 

Watts   Pictures 

George  Frederick  Watts,  to  whose  gift  we  owe 
twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-five  pictures  of  his, 
we  have  here,  died  in  1904  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven. 
His  was  a  long  life,  a  life  well  spent ;  in  his  service 
to  art  he  served  man. 

His  people  were  from  Herefordshire,  and  the 
Celts,  who  have  a  fixed  idea  that  English  people 
are  unimaginative,  have  thought  well  to  call  him 
a  Welshman.  He  began  painting  as  a  tiny  child, 
and  went  on  to  the  last.  When  he  was  an  old  man 
he  would  be  up  with  the  dawn  and  at  work  in  his 
studio  till  the  sun  went  down.  In  the  short  notices 
given  here  of  most  of  our  modern  English  painters, 
you  will  find  that  over  and  over  again  they  went 
to  the  Academy  Schools.  Watts  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  but  he  did  not  long  remain  a  student. 
After  a  few  weeks  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
instruction.  He  was  almost  entirely  self -taught. 
He  would  spend  long  hours  studying  the  Elgin 
marbles   in    the    British   Museum,   the  inspiration 
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of  painters  and  poets.  He  learnt  from  them,  he 
says,  all  the  art  he  knew.  He  must  have  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  technical  knowledge  from 
his  friend,  the  sculptor,  William  Behnes,  for  he  would 
often  go  to  his  studio,  watch  him  at  work,  and  mould 
the  clay,  thinking  and  absorbing  all  he  could  of 
the  art  he  loved. 

At  twenty  Watts' s  first  picture  was  hung  in 
the  Royal  Academy — a  red  letter  day  for  a  young 
artist.  Five  years  later  there  was  a  competition 
for  the  decoration  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  he  determined  to  try  his  luck.  He  worked 
hard  at  a  cartoon  of  '  Caractacus  being  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,'  and  gained 
the  first  prize  of  £300.  That  was  one  of  the  moments 
so  happy  that  he  might  have  asked  it  to  linger  :  it 
meant  so  much  to  him,  much  more  than  the  actual 
triumph.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  the  money 
enabled  him  to  go  to  Rome  ;  the  city  to  which  all 
aspiring  artists  turn  longing  eyes,  where  they  can 
drink  in  the  spirit  of  art  throughout  the  ages. 
Under  alien  skies  it  is  not  so  easy  to  realise  the 
gorgeousness  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

In  Italy,  Watts  made  the  acquaintance  of 
lyord  Holland,  who  was  a  useful  friend  to  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  all  the  important  people  of  the 
time. 
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We  must  now  turn  to  Watts's  pictures.  In  looking 
at  them  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his  aim  was  not 
only  to  paint  something  that  was  beautiful  and 
leave  it  there.  It  was  not  only  to  show  what 
wonderful  effects  of  light  and  shade  could  be 
produced,  the  richness  of  colouring,  the  dignity  of 
a  fine  design,  it  was  to  teach  a  great  lesson  also. 
Nearly  all  his  pictures  were  intended  to  convey 
some  deep  meaning  for  those  who  could  read  and 
understand.  He  had  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
old  masters,  but  he  portrayed  it  in  another 
way.  They  had  shown  us  the  sinfulness  of 
sin  many  a  time  in  Christ  dying  on  the  cross, 
bearing  the  burden  of  wrong  doing  for  all  the 
world.  Watts  makes  us  realise  it  too.  He 
points  out  to  us  in  pictures  like  *  Mammon  '  (1630), 
the  evil  of  the  love  of  riches,  as  he  does  in  the 
sorrowful  figure  *  For  he  had  great  possessions ' 
(1632).  Watts  is  a  fine  and  noble  example  of  a  painter 
of  great  ideals.  He  did  not  care  for  wealth  ;  he 
painted  enough  portraits  to  enable  himself  to  live, 
and  then  gave  up  his  thoughts  to  concep- 
tions of  lyove  and  lyife  and  Death,  and  all  the 
great  realities.  He  wrote  a  year  before  his 
death,*  '  I  even  think  that  in  the  future,  and  ^ in 
stronger  hands  than  mine.  Art  may  yet  speak,  as 

*  '  Guide  to  the  Tate  Gallery,'  by  E.  T.  Cook. 
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great  poetry  itself,  with  the  solemn  and  majestic 
ring  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  spoke  to  the 
Jews  of  old,  demanding  noble  aspirations.' 

'  Mammon '  (1630)  was  dedicated  to  all  his 
worshippers.  It  is  a  terrible  picture.  A  coarse 
heavy  man  with  soul-less  face  sits  upon  a  throne. 
At  each  corner  of  his  seat  are  skulls  ;  smoke  is  rising 
in  the  distance.  The  heavy  hand  of  the  monster 
rests  on  a  girl's  head,  she  is  being  crushed  by  its 
weight.  As  a  footstool  he  supports  his  feet  on  a  young 
man's  prostrate  body.  On  Mammon's  knees  are  bags 
of  gold,  his  ears  are  asses'  ears — the  symbol  that 
in  spite  of  all  his  wealth  and  power  he  was  very 
stupid  ;  his  e^^es  are  closed  :  he  is  dressed  in  scarlet 
and  gold.  He  is  the  god  whom  men  worship.  Look 
at  him  near  at  hand,  Watts  seems  to  say,  see  for 
whom  you  have  given  up  your  lives. 

Here  is  one  of  his  worshippers,  '  For  he  had 
great  possessions'  (1632).  You  remember  the 
story  in  the  gospel  of  the  young  man  who  came  to 
Jesus  and  asked  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  '  He  had  kept  the  ten  com- 
mandments ;  what  else  could  he  do  ?'  The  answer 
was :  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come  and  follow 
me.'    But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying 
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he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions. 
In  his  gorgeous  raiment,  his  head  bent  down,  his 
back  to  us,  he  is  passing  wearily  out  into  the  world, 
away  to  his  luxurious  home,  away  to  do  business 
with  the  money-changers,  for  Mammon  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  Christ. 

Here  one,  who  also  had  to  make  the  choice,  lies 
in  the  dignity  of  death.  This  is  what  life  ends  in 
for  all,  'Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi '  (1638).  The 
knight  who  li^s  on  his  bier  is  one  of  the  great  dead. 
The  glory  of  the  world  has  passed  for  him.  On  the 
floor  and  round  him  are  strewn  emblems  of  all  that 
human  life  can  give,  of  the  pageant  of  war,  of  the 
beauty  of  music,  of  the  greatness  of  learning. 
Written  in  the  background  of  the  picture  is  the 
legend  '  What  I  spent  I  had  ;  what  I  saved  I  lost ; 
what  I  gave  I  have.'  This  knight  had  laid  up  a 
treasure  for  himself  which  will  endure  now  that  all 
else  is  taken  from  him.  By  noble  deeds  and 
generous  acts  he  has  won  the  laurel  crown  at  his 
head. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Watts's  conception  of 
the  King  of  Terrors,  '  Death  Crowning  Innocence ' 
(1635).  Death  is  a  beautiful  and  compassionate 
angel,  enfolding  in  the  shelter  of  her  wings  a 
little  child,  wearing  round  its  baby  brow  a 
golden  halo.     It  nestles    there   safe    out   of    reach 
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of  harm.  If  it  has  escaped  the  joy  of  life,  it  has  also 
been  rescued  from  its  disappointment  and  tragedy. 

In  Watts' s  pictures  there  may  seem  to  you  to 
be  a  note  of  sadness,  but  there  is  also  everlasting 
Hope.  We  see  her  (1640)  in  the  faint  twilight, 
her  eyes  bandaged,  sitting  above  the  earth.  The 
cords  of  her  lyre  are  all  broken  but  one.  She  is 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  solitary  string.  At 
first  sight  you  might  think  she  was  a  study  of 
despair,  but  as  you  look  at  her  you  will  learn  some- 
thing of  the  beautiful  message  she  would  convey, 
'  That  there  is  something  in  man  which  is  always 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  disappearing,  but  never 
disappears,  an  assurance  which  is  always  apparently 
saying  farewell,  and  yet  inimitably  lingers,  a  string 
which  is  always  stretched  to  snapping  and  yet 
never  snaps.'* 

Watts  has  here  a  sequence  of  pictures,  '  lyove 
and  Life'  (1641),  'Love  and  Death'  (1645),  and 
'Love  Triumphant'  (1692).  Let  us  glance  at 
the  second  of  these.  Death  is  represented  as  a  tall 
mysterious  figure,  shrouded  with  flowing  drapery, 
her  face  turned  from  us,  her  hand  pressing  against 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Life.  Love  stands  there, 
a  young  boy,  trying  to  bar  her  out.  There  is 
something  inevitable   in   her  beautiful   figure,  and 


*  < 


G.  F.  Watts,'  by  G.  C.  Chesterton. 
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though  the  roses  fall  in  the  struggle  and  the  wings 
of  love  are  bruised  and  crushed,  she  must  pass 
in.  It  is  a  picture  that  reminds  us  of  the  saddest 
struggle  in  all  the  world,  the  hopeless  struggle  of 
love. 

'  We  sing  of  love,  and  loveless  death 
Takes  up  the  song  we  sing.' 

But  I  would  not  have  you  leave  these  pictures 
with  a  feeling  of  gloom  in  your  minds.  Watts' s 
message  was  never  that.  I^ove  is  stronger  than 
Death,  and  he  shows  it  to  us,  I^ove  is  immortal. 
We  see  the  beautiful  figure  of  '  Triumphant  I^ove  ' 
soaring  to  the  skies — he  has  journeyed  through  the 
world  with  Time  and  Death — and  now  when  Time 
and  Death  are  overcome,  their  journey  ended,  I^ove 
alone  lives  on. 


CHAPTERS    IV 
Modern    British  Painters 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  artists,  many 
of  whom  are  still  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

I  shall  still  speak  of  them,  more  or  less,  in 
order  of  their  dates.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
group  together  certain  painters  who  have  come 
under  the  same  influences. 

We  will  wander  by  the  sea-shore  and  watch  with 
Mr.  James  Clarke  Hook,  R.A.  (1819-1907)  the  boats 
coming  '  Home  with  the  Tide '  (1512) .  On  the  beach 
we  see  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  waiting.  They  are 
hoping  for  a  good  haul  and  plenty  to  sell  at  the 
market.  We  get  the  smell  of  the  salt  breeze  into 
our  nostrils  as  we  look  at  this  picture.  The 
artist  loves  the  sunlight,  the  open  sea  in 
storm  and  calm.  As  a  boy  he  enjoyed  nothing 
better  than  his  yearly  expeditions  from  I^ondon  to 
Northumberland  by  water,  when  he  would  voyage 
in  a  sailing  smack,  and  encounter  plenty  of  rough 
weather. 

Now  we  will  go  into  the  cottage  of  a  Scotch 
peasant  and  help  at  a  momentous  choice :  Mr.  Thomas 
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Faed,  R.A.  (i 826-1 900)  will  be  our  guide.  To  have  or 
not  to  have  *  The  Silken  Gown  '  (1525),  that  is  the 
question.  We  see  a  girl  at  a  decisive  moment  of 
her  life.  If  she  accepts  the  lovely  brocaded  silk 
she  will  have  to  accept  the  lover  who  has  brought 
it  to  her,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  do  that.  He, 
poor  fellow,  is  looking  on  anxiously,  hoping  for  the 
best.  He  has  confided  in  the  girl's  mother,  who  is 
urging  his  claims  on  her  daughter.  *  He'll  be  a 
good  steady  husband,  buy  you  pretty  things  in 
plenty,'  she  whispers.  Still  the  girl  is  reluctant, 
her  heart  is  elsewhere.  Her  little  sister  is  sitting 
on  the  floor  in  the  company  of  a  charming  Scotch 
terrier.  They  are  talking  to  each  other  in  their  way, 
and  don't  in  the  least  understand  the  important 
decision  which  has  to  be  made.  What  do  you 
think — will  she  have  the  gown  or  not  ? 

We  have  looked  at  a  seascape  by  Mr.  Hook, 
let  us  now  look  at  one  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore  (1831 — 
1895),  the  son  of  an  artist.  His  pictures  in  the 
Academy  were  often  just  stretches  of  sea,  not  a 
boat  in  sight,  not  a  touch  of  life,  except  that  in 
the  water's  luminous  depths  one  might  imagine  the 
fishes  darting  about  on  inconceivable  business.  In 
'  Catspaws  Off  the  Land'  (1604),  on  the  rippling 
waves  two  boats  are  sailing,  their  brown  sails 
reflected  in  the  water.     Moore  devoted  his  life  to 
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the  study  of  the  sea  and  sk}^  and  they  yielded  to 
him  some  of  their  secrets.  No  weather  was  too 
fierce  for  him  to  venture  out.  What  should  they 
know  of  the  sea  who  only  know  her  in  fair  weather, 
and  would  be  huddled  up  in  their  cabins  if  they 
chanced  to  be  sailing  on  a  stormy  night  ? 

His  brother,  Mr.  Albert  Moore  (1841 — 1893) 
has  a  picture'  Blossoms  '  (1549)  of  a  beautiful  maiden, 
tall  and  fair.  She  is  draped  in  a  soft  coloured 
garment  of  a  cool  delicate  shade  of  pink,  the  white 
cherry  blooms  are  all  around  her.  We  might  say 
of  her,  as  the  poet  has  said  of  Marpessa  : 

*  Thy  life  has  been 
The  history  of  a  flower  in  the  air. 
Liable  but  to  breezes  and  to  time, 
As  rich  and  purposeless  as  is  the  rose  : 
Thy  simple  doom  is  to  be  beautiful. 
Thee  God  created  but  to  grow,  not  strive, 
And  not  to  suffer  merely  to  be  sweet.' 

Albert  Moore  was  much  influenced  both  by  Japanese 
painting,  and  by  the  dignity  of  the  Greek  figures. 
He  arrived  at  high  attainment  by  careful  study. 
No  trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to  take.  If  his 
paintings  leave  us  cold,  it  is  rather  because  he 
cared  for  beauty  beyond  all  things,  and  did  not 
touch  his  figures  with  warm  human  life. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  A.R.A.,  whose  beautiful 
*  Harbour  of  Refuge '  (1391)  we  see  here  is  an 
artist  of  quite  other  ideals.  There  is  a  note  of 
melancholy  in  this  scene.  An  old  alms  woman  is 
taking  a  walk  with  her  granddaughter  ;  the  young 
girl  seems  sad  as  she  slackens  her  steps  to  suit  the 
pace  of  her  companion.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking 
that  all  too  soon  she  will  be  as  tottering  and 
feeble  as  the  aged  woman  by  her  side.  The 
pensioners  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  a  statue 
are  cheerful  enough,  as  they  watch  a  youth  with  a 
scythe  mowing  the  grass.  The  scene  was  painted 
at  Jesus  Hospital,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead,  though 
those  of  you  who  know  the  quiet  retreat  will  notice 
that  Frederick  Walker  has  altered  the  scene  in 
many  details. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1840,  and  in  his 
short  life  he  achieved  great  things.  As  a  young  man 
he  went  to  the  Academy  schools.  He  also  studied 
the  Elgin  marbles.  He  is  a  poet  in  paint,  neither  a 
realist  nor  an  idealist. 

Subject  pictures  often  appeal  to  boys  and  girls 
by  reason  of  the  story  they  tell.  I^et  us  look  at  one 
by  Mr.  Philip  Calderon,  R.A.  (1833— 1898),  which 
is  inspired  byKingsley's  'Saint's Tragedy'  (1573).  It 
tells  of  the  great  renunciation  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
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died  when  she  was  twenty-four.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  was  married 
to  a  wealthy  noble.  But,  though  she  occupied  so 
high  a  position,  she  cared  nothing  for  it,  the  Christian 
ideal  filled  her  soul.  *  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  This 
was  her  creed.  After  her  husband's  death  she  was 
driven  from  home,  and  though  later  on  she  had 
a  chance  of  returning,  she  would  not  do  so.  She  put 
herself  absolutely  under  the  guidance  of  her  con- 
fessor, Conrad  of  Marburg,  who  ordered  the 
penance  which  she  is  performing  in  this  picture. 
She  was  to  strip  off  her  garments,  and,  kneeling  by 
the  altar,  to  '  renounce  parents,  children,  friends, 
and  the  pomps  and  pleasures  and  vanities  of  this 
world.' 

'  No  creature  now  I  love  but  God  alone.' 

Philip  Calderon  began  life  as  an  engineer,  but 
found  that  occupation  uncongenial  to  him.  He  was 
bent  on  becoming  a  painter  ;  and  his  father  at  last 
consented  that  he  should  study  at  Leigh's  school, 
and  afterwards  in  Paris.  He  became  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  students.  He  saw  how  hard 
some  tried  yet  did  not  succeed,  and  it  saddened 
him.  One  night  when  the  gold  medals  were  pre- 
sented to  the  successful   Academy  students,   two 
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pictures  that  had  won  prizes  were  there  on  show. 
Calderon  looked  at  them,  but  his  thoughts  were 
with  the  vanquished.  *  It  is  not  exactly  with  such 
as  these  that  I  sympathise/  he  said,  '  I  feel  most 
for  those  who  have  tried  and  lost ;  it  is  to  these 
others  that  we  must  say  "  well  done/'  '* 

Here  is  a  London  scene,  familiar  to  those  who 
have  been  up  and  down  the  great  river.  It  is  of 
'The  Poor  (1599)  by  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  R.A. 
(1833 — 1893).  He  was  a  successfiil  landscape 
painter,  and  for  many  years  painted  English 
scenery.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  great 
river,  studying  it  from  his  boat  as  Mr.  Henry  Moore 
studied  the  sea.  We  see  in  this  picture  in  the 
distance,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  monument 
near  by.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  Pool  is  that 
part  of  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  up  to 
which  big  ships  can  sail.  It  is  a  busy  scene  of 
shipping  that%e  see  in  the  haze  of  London's  smoky 
atmosphere. 

We  must  jump  on  to  the  magic  carpet  and  steer 
ourselves  for  the  breezy  downs,  for  we  must  look  at 
*  Mother  and  Son'  (1528),  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.A. 
It  is  a  delightful  study  of  a  mare  and  her  foal.  The 
little  thin  legs  of  the  baby  horse  are  hardly  able  to 

* '  The  Tate  GaUery,'  by  E.  T.  Cook. 
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support  its  weight.     The  sea  is  behind  them,  the 
salt  breeze  is  blowing  across  the  open  country. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  painter  of  historical 
subjects,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A.,  who  studied  art 
abroad  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Florence  and  Rome.  He  does  not  spare  us 
tragedy  in  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  Amy  Robsart 
(1609).  You  know  of  her  from  Scott's  novel  of 
Kenilworth.  She  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Karl  of  Leicester.  He  was  very  acceptable  at 
court  and  an  especial  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  full  of  ambition,  and  he  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  his  Queen.  It  might  have  been  thought  a  slight 
disadvantage  that  he  was  married  already  to  Amy 
Robsart,  but  he  made  careful  plans  to  get  rid  of 
her.  Poison  was,  he  thought,  the  easiest  way  of 
becoming  a  widower,  but  Amy  did  not  trust  him 
overmuch,  and  refused  the  medicines  which  were 
offered  her  so  kindly.  It  was  really  annoying  of 
her,  for  it  gave  him  the  trouble  of  making  other 
arrangements.  The  unhappy  wife  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  through  a  trap-door,  which  was  prepared 
to  give  way  when  she  stood  upon  it.  There  she 
lies  dead,  glad,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  out  of  this  trouble- 
some world.  The  villain  Foster,  who  had  planned 
the  murder,  is  looking  down  at  her,  a  cruel  expression 
on  his  face.      Nemesis  was  in  wait  for  Leicester, 
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for  failing  to  induce  his  Queen  to  be  his  bride,  he 
married  I^ady  Essex.  She  did  not  find  him  so 
fascinating  a  husband  as  she  expected,  and  is  reported 
to  have  helped  him  hence  by  poison. 

I  am  now  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  of 
the  work  of  a  past  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
lyord  I^eighton  (1830 — 1896)  was  elected  P.R.A.  in 
1879.  His  father  was  a  doctor  at  Scarborough 
where  he  was  born.  The  son  desired  to  be  an  artist 
from  his  earliest  years,  for  we  read  in  Miss  Alice 
Corkran's  I^ife  of  the  painter  that  he  was  once  when 
he  was  a  child  shut  up  in  a  room  for  some  slight 
fault.  He  shouted  defiantly  through  the  door,  *  I  do  not 
care,  I  have  my  pencil  with  me.'  Dr.  I^eighton, 
seeing  that  his  boy  was  bent  on  following  the 
artistic  career,  took  him  to  see  Hiram  Powers,  the 
American  sculptor,  to  whom  Dr.  lycighton  showed 
some  of  his  son's  drawings,  asking, 

'  Shall  he  be  an  artist  ?' 

'  Sir,  you  cannot  help  yourself.  Nature  has 
made  him  one  already,'  was  the  answer. 

*  What  can  I  then  hope  for  ?'  asked  the  anxious 
father. 

'  I^et  him  aim  at  the  highest ;  he  will  certainly 
get  there/  was  the  reply.* 


*  < 


Lord  Leighton,'  by  Alice  Corkran. 
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To  Leighton  in  his  boyhood  was  given  every 
chance  of  studying  art.  He  learnt  both  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy.  When  he  was  twenty-five  he  sent 
his  picture  *  Cimabue's  Madonna,'  to  the  Academy. 
It  was  bought  by  Queen  Victoria.  I^eighton  studied 
anatomy  very  thoroughly  under  his  father.  In  paint- 
ing a  picture  he  would  paint  the  nude  figure  first,  and 
then  drape  it.  lyCt  us  look  at  'And  the  Sea  gave  up 
the  Dead  which  were  in  it'  (1511).  It  is  an  illus- 
tration of  that  prophecy  of  the  last  day  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  picture  was  in- 
tended as  a  design  to  be  wrought  out  in  mosaic 
for  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  see  the 
graves  opening  in  the  background  and  yielding  up 
the  dead.  The  man's  figure  is  already  animated 
with  life  as  he  is  attracted  upwards  by  some  mys- 
terious force,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  woman  and 
the  boy.  His  face  gazing  upwards  is  pathetically 
fine,  as  with  those  he  loved  best  on  earth  he  passes 
to  judgment. 

When  Leighton  was  a  young  man  in  Rome, 
Thackeray  met  him,  and  afterwards  wrote  of  him 
to  John  Everett  Millais,  'I  have  met  in  Rome  a  versa- 
tile young  dog  called  Leigh  ton,  who  will  run  you  hard 
for  the  Presidentship  one  of  these  days.'  Leighton 
came  in  first,  but  after  his  death  there  was  no  one 
so  fitted  to  fill  his  place  as  Sir  John  Everett  Millais. 
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I  must  tell  you  something  of  Millais's  life,  and  try 
to  explain  in  a  few  words  what  is  meant  by  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  with  which  his  name  is 
associated. 

He  was  born  at  Southampton  in  1829,  and 
spent  his  early  life  in  Jersey.  When  he  was  six 
years  old  he  began  to  sketch  and  draw  the  people 
he  met.  Instead  of  the  silver  spoon  of  legend  which 
lucky  children  are  said  to  have  in  their  mouth  when 
they  are  born,  I  think  he  must  have  had  a  palette 
and  brushes,  these  emblems  of  his  craft  which  I 
saw,  draped  with  crape,  lying  on  his  coffin  as  he  was 
carried  up  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  to  be  laid  to  rest. 
Millais  joined  Sass's  drawing  school  when  he  was 
nine,  and  took  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  gave  the  medals,  when  the  winner's  name  was 
called  out,  and  a  small  boy,  who  had  not  long  left 
the  nursery,  stepped  forward  to  claim  the  reward. 
At  eleven  Millais  went  to  the  Academy  schools,  but 
he  was  not  attracted  to  the  method  of  teaching 
there.  Gradually  he  began  to  see  that  what  was 
wanted  was  to  go  back  to  nature,  instead  of  studying 
the  painters  who  had  got  into  an  arbitrary  way  of 
interpreting  her.  Raphael  was  the  originator  of  the 
romantic  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  his  influence 
has  been  enormous.     Millais  decided  to  study  the 
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artists  who  came  before  him.  With  Holman  Hunt 
and  Rossetti  he  founded  the  Pre-RaphaeHte  Brother- 
hood, destined  to  have  a  great  influence  over  English 
art.  Millais  as  time  went  on,  advanced  from  his 
earUer  ideals,  and  adopted  a  freer  style  of  painting, 
yet  some  of  his  finest  work  was  done  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  brotherhood.  I^et  us  look  together 
at  his  exquisite  *  Ophelia  '  (1506),  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean  by  'faithfully  studying  nature.'  Nature, 
he  would  say  to  us,  is  lavish  in  the  use  of  green, 
lyook  at  the  trees  and  the  grass  and  the  foliage  of 
the  flowers  :  I  will  not  subdue  the  brightness  of  her 
colouring.  You  see  the  willow  that  '  grows  aslant 
the  brook,*  the  rich  vegetation  that  flourishes  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  is  painted  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
In  the  stream  lies  floating,  Ophelia.  The  model 
for  her  was  Miss  Siddal,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  She  had  nearly  as  sad  a 
death  as  Shakespeare's  heroine,  for  she  died  from 
taking  a  sleeping  draught,  two  years  after  her 
marriage.  The  representation  of  the  floating  figure, 
buoyed  up  by  the  transparent  water,  is  very  fine. 

She  lies  there  : 

*  Her  clothes  spread  wide, 
And,  mermaid-like  awhile,  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes.' 

You  will  notice  that  her  mouth  is  open  as  she  is 
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singing,  she  is  gazing  upwards,  quite  unheeding  her 
fate.  Her  hands  are  still  clasping  the  flowers  she 
sang  of  so  pitifully — rosemary  and  rue.  The  little 
robin  on  the  willow  tree  is  singing  her  dirge. 

Millais  had  departed  somewhat  from  the  full 
rigour  of  his  earlier  manner  in  *  The  North-West. 
Passage  '  (1509),  but  still  you  see  how  carefully  he 
paints  details.  Look  at  the  furnishing  of  the  old 
salt's  sitting  room.  We  see  a  portrait  of  Nelson 
hanging  on  the  walls  ;  a  map  of  the  Arctic  North 
is  spread  wide  on  the  table,  through  the  window 
we  catch  sight  of  the  unconquerable  sea.  Captain 
Trelawny,  the  friend  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  sat  for 
the  old  man.  He  is  a  splendid  figure,  sitting  there 
listening  intently  to  the  girl  as  she  reads  of  death 
and  danger  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun — and 
beyond.  He  muses  to  himself  on  the  fate  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  brave  companions,  who 
thirty  years  before  journeyed  to  that  ice-bound 
countr}^  in  search  of  the  North-West  passage,  and 
never  returned.  *  It  might  be  done,'  the  old  man 
says  to  himself,  '  and  England  should  do  it.'  A  few 
years  after  this  picture  was  painted,  it  was  proved 
that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  discovered  the  passage 
though  he  never  came  back  to  tell  the  tale. 

I^et  us  look  now  at  the  work  of  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Brotherhood  who  are  repre- 
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sented  on  these  walls.  We  come  first  to  Mr.  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  painter  and  poet.  He  was  one 
of  a  gifted  family,  every  member  of  which  became 
famous.  He  was  born  in  1828,  and  began  writing 
when  he  was  five  or  six  and  painting  too,  but  in 
his  childish  studies  in  art  he  was  not  very  successful. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  toil  patiently  until  he 
had  succeeded  ;    he  wanted  great  results  at  once. 

His  sister,  Christina — the  beautiful  poetess — sat 
for  the  Virgin  in  this  tender  picture  of '  Ecce  Ancilla 
Domini'  (1210),  which  Rossetti  painted  when  he 
was  twenty-one.  The  Annunciation  has  been  shown 
to  us  in  many  different  ways,  never  more  simply 
than  here.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  desired,  above  all 
things,  to  show  us  a  scene  as  it  might  really  have 
occurred.  The  Virgin,  a  mere  girl,  in  a  blue  gown, 
is  just  rising  from  her  sleep  to  greet  the  angel  with 
his  message,  and  says  to  him  gently,  '  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  lyord.'  She  bears  a  lily  in  her 
hand,  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  through  the  open 
window  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
dove. 

Mr.  Ford  Maddox  Brown  had  great  sympathy  with 
the  Brotherhood,  though  he  was  never  elected  a 
member.  He  had  a  great  influence  over  the  artists 
who  founded  it,  who  were  ^  few  j^ears  his  juniors. 
He  did  not  wish  himself  to  be  bound  by  any  society. 
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He  wished  to  interpret  what  he  saw  in  his  own  way. 
We  have  here  a  picture  of  his  :  '  Chaucer  at  the 
Court  of  Edward  III'  (2063).  Chaucer,  as  you 
know,  was  the  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
from  his  legend  of  Custance  he  is  reading  the  lines  : 

*  Hire  litel  child  lay  weping  in  hire  arm, 
And  kneling  pitously  to  him  she  said. 
Pees,  litel  son,  I  wol  do  thee  no  harm/ 

The  picture  at  first  sight  seems  a  medley  of  figures, 
overcrowded,  but  as  we  realise  the  subject  we  begin 
to  watch  the  people  who  are  listening.  Edward  III 
is  there,  the  Black  Prince  too,  ill  and  lying  back  in 
his  chair;  with  him  is  his  wife  Joanna,  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Kent.  In  armour,  with  his  sword  and 
shield,  is  John  of  Gaunt,  standing  behind  his  father. 
Gower  is  here,  listening  to  his  brother  poet,  and 
Froissart  the  historian  is  writing  on  his  tablets. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  rushes.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  more  of  the  figures,  of  the  troubadours,  and  the 
jester,  of  the  yawning  cardinal,  but  you  must  look 
at  it  for  yourselves. 

A  painter  who  owed  much  to  Rossetti's  influence 
was  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones  (1833 — 1898).  He 
left  Oxford  where  he  was  studying  for  the  church, 
to  learn  painting  under  Rossetti,  but  he  did  not 
join  the  Brotherhood.  He  loved  to  paint  old  world 
romances  ;   he  was  a  mystic  at  heart.     We  see  here 
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King  Cophetua  (1771)  clad  in  mangificent  armour, 
holding  his  jewelled  crown  in  his  hand.  He  is 
looking  up  with  loving  eyes  at  the  slight  form  of 
the  beggar  maid.  vShe  is  seated  on  the  purple 
cushions  of  the  throne,  clad  in  rags.  Tennyson  tells 
us  of  this  dreamily  beautiful  girl,  who  is  lovelier 
than  day.  All  the  nobles  admired  her,  and  the 
King  has  stepped  down  from  his  throne  and  made 
her  his  Queen.  You  will  see  round  the  picture  the 
symbolic  flowers  of  marriage,  the  myrtle  and  the 
orange  blossom.  Swinburne  has  paid  a  touching 
tribute  to  this  poet-painter  : 

*  No  sweeter,  no  kindlier,  no  fairer, 

No  lovelier  a  soul  from  its  birth. 
Wore  ever  a  brighter  and  rarer 

Life's  raiment  for  life  upon  earth. 
Than  his  who  enkindled  and  cherished 

Art's  vestal  and  luminous  flame, 
That  dies  not  when  kingdoms  have  perished, 

In  storm  or  in  shame.' 

Sir  Edward  Poynter,  P.R.A.,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, Lord  Leighton,  is  a  classical  painter,  and 
believes  in  the  cult  of  beauty.  He  is  no  pre- 
Raphaelite  ;  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  artist  to  interpret  beauties  which  none  but 
he  can  see.  He  shows  us  Venus  and  her  maidens 
visiting    the    physician    yEsculapius    (1586),    which 
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you  must  look  at  for  yourselves.  In  quite  anothei 
mood  he  painted  a  delightful  scene,  *  Outward 
Bound  '  (1948),  in  which  a  small  brother  and  sister, 
bending  over  a  rock,  are  watching  the  fortunes  of 
their  tiny  craft.  They  have  sent  to  sea  a  walnut 
shell  with  a  feather  for  its  sail — it  is  going  on  a 
long  voyage,  right  out  into  the  ocean.  The  big 
waves  will  hardly  have  the  heart  to  wreck  the 
adventurous  little  boat. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  too,  loves  beauty  for 
the  sake  of  beauty.  He  paints  a  perfect  world,  in 
which  ugliness  has  no  part.  Here  we  see  '  A  Silent 
Greeting'  (1523).  A  lady  is  asleep  on  a  marble 
couch.  Alma-Tadema  has  a  special  genius  for 
showing  us  the  exquisite  surface  of  marble.  The 
lady's  lover  has  just  placed  on  her  lap  a  bunch  of 
roses,  but  it  has  not  roused  her.  He  is  a  soldier,  we 
can  see  from  the  sword  which  he  wears  by  his  side. 
He  is  off  to  the  wars.  Will  he  ever  see  her  again,  he 
thinks,  as  he  lingers  and  looks  a  last  good-bye. 
She  sleeps  on  all  unheeding  in  the  sunny  room. 
Alma-Tadema  has  inscribed  over  his  studio  door, 
the  motto :  '  As  the  sun  colours  flowers,  so  art 
colours  life.' 

We  will  pass  on  now  to  four  artists  who  hail 
from  Edinburgh,  and  who  were  fellow  students  at 
the  Trustees  Academy  there.     They  are  all  R.A.'s, 
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Mr.  John  Pettie,  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  Mr.  Peter 
Graham,  and  Mr.  John  MacWhirter. 

Mr.  Pettie  was  not  only  a  fellow  student  with 
Mr.  Orchardson,  but  when  they  left  Scotland 
and  settled  in  London,  they  shared  a  studio  in 
Fitzroy  Square.  His  picture  'The  Vigil'  (1582), 
takes  us  back  to  mediaeval  days,  when,  before  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred,  a  special 
religious  ceremony  had  to  be  gone  through.  The 
day  before,  the  would-be  knight  was  bathed  and 
signed  with  the  cross.  He  was  instructed  as  to 
the  orders  and  feats  of  chivalry.  When  this  was 
over  he  was  taken  to  the  chapel,  dressed  in  a  white 
shirt  and  over-robe  of  russet,  and  there  he  had  to 
keep  vigil  till  sunrise.  We  see  him  here  in  the 
early  light  of  dawn,  holding  his  sword  and  gazing 
up  at  the  altar,  his  face  is  weary  with  the  long  watch, 
but  it  will  soon  be  over  now,  and  before  the  sun 
sets  he  will  be  a  knight. 

Mr.  Orchardson  has  been  called  a  novelist  on 
canvas.  His  pictures  often  tell  a  story.  *  Her 
Mother's  Voice'  (1521),  shows  us  a  drawing  room, 
lit  by  the  light  of  a  lamp.  It  is  a  restful  room, 
not  overcrowded  with  furniture,  a  soft-toned 
carpet  covers  the  floor.  In  all  Mr.  Orchardson's 
pictures  there  is  this  tender  delicate  colouring.  It 
is  after  dinner,  a  girl  is  at  the  piano,  singing  to 
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her  lover.  Her  father  sits  alone  by  the  fire.  He 
has  dropped  his  paper,  and  is  listening,  thinking 
of  the  girl's  mother,  who  years  before  sang  him  that 
song. 

Here  is  the  well-known  figure  of  Napoleon,  on 
boardtheBellerophon  (1601).  Waterloo  is  over  ;  the 
ex-conqueror  is  on  the  ship  which  is  taking  him  out  to 
St.  Helena.  He  stands  on  deck,  looking  longingly 
towards  the  fair  land  of  France  that  he  will  never  see 
again.  His  staff  of  officers,  at  some  little  distance, 
are  watching  him  with  sympathy  as  the  boat  sails 
relentlessly  on.  They  see  their  hero,  who  has  made 
and  unmade  empires,  on  his  way  to  end  his  life  in 
a  desolate  island  set  in  the  midst  of  the  limitless 
sea. 

We  shall  be  glad  enough  now  to  travel  in  the 
country  for  a  few  minutes  in  company  with  Mr. 
Peter  Graham.  He  will  take  us  up  to  his  native 
Scotland,  for  he  loves  the  mist-laden  atmosphere 
of  the  North.  lyCt  us  put  up  our  umbrellas 
as  we  stroll  out  on  a  rainy  day  (1524).  The 
rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents.  We  all 
know  the  look  of  a  country  village  at  such  a 
time.  The  people  are  hurrying  home  to  their 
firesides.  The  trees  are  longing  for  a  good  stiff 
breeze  to  dry  their  dripping  leaves.  The  horses 
are  looking  forward  to  the  shelter  of  the  stable.     It 
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is  a  day  for  the  ducks,  who  are  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  foreground. 

But  now  we  are  far  away  with  Mr.  John 
MacWhirter  on  a  '  Sunny  Day  in  June  in  the 
Austrian  Tyrol '  (1571).  We  are  picking  the  gentians 
and  daisies  that  grow  in  such  profusion,  filling  our 
baskets  and  looking  up  at  the  village  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  day  ever  to  be 
remembered  when  we  picked  those  flowers  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine. 
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CHAPTER   V 
Modern  British  Painters  (Continued) 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  is  an  animal  painter.  He 
has  real  sympathy  with  animals,  yet  he  does  not 
make  them  too  human.  I^et  us  look  at  his  *  Gadarene 
Swine'  (1515).  You  remember  the  story  of  the 
two  men  who  were  possessed  with  devils.  Christ 
cast  out  the  evil  spirits  and  allowed  them  to  go 
into  a  herd  of  swine,  '  and  behold  the  whole  herd 
ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and 
perished  in  the  waters.'  In  this  picture  we  see  the 
black  swine,  united  by  a  sudden  impulse,  rushing 
to  death.  One  of  the  men  who  has  charge  of  them 
has  fallen  prostrate,  knocked  down  by  the  maddened 
rush  of  the  infuriated  animals.  The  other  is  making 
off  as  fast  as  he  can  ;  he  will  not  dare  to  tell  the 
owners  of  the  herd  what  has  happened.  There  is 
great  feeling  of  movement  in  this  picture. 

The  polar  bear  who  stands  looking  out  over  an 
ice-bound  country  is  of  a  nobler  species.  The  sun 
is  sinking  on  the  desolate  country  '  Beyond  Man's 
Footsteps  '  (1577).  The  bear  only  is  able  to  live  in 
that  land  of  everlasting  snow  and  ice. 
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Mr.  Ivuke  Fildes,  R.A.,  whose  picture  of  *  The 
Doctor'  (1522)  is  so  well-known,  was  bom  in 
lyiverpool.  In  his  early  boyhood,  he  began  to 
show  his  bent  towards  art,  attending  classes  when 
he  was  thirteen.  He  studied  also  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  at  the  Academy  schools.  He  was 
always  attracted  to  the  life  of  the  people,  the  grim 
tragedy  that  is  going  on  in  their  homes. 

The  doctor  is  visiting  a  sick  child.  The 
physician's  face  is  lit  up  by  a  shaded  lamp  as  he 
gazes  at  the  boy.  It  is  the  turning  point  in  the  illness 
The  father  and  mother  in  the  background  are 
dreading,  yet  hoping.  Will  the  child  live  ?  Will 
he  grow  to  be  a  man  and  take  his  part  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  or  will  he  be  released  from  the  pain 
of  existence  before  the  day  has  fully  dawned  ?  I 
think  we  may  hope  that  the  doctor's  skill  will  save 
the  little  one. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  long  of  dying 
children,  but  before  passing  on  to  brighter  scenes 
we  must  look  for  a  moment  at '  Hush  '  and  *  Hushed  ' 
(1535  and  1536).  They  are  by  Mr.  Frank  HoU,  R.A., 
who  is  best  known  to  us  as  a  remarkable  portrait 
pa'nter.  He  was  a  man  who  gave  up  his  whole 
strength  to  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  When  he  painted 
a  portrait  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  He  lived 
with  it ;    he  studied  his  sitter  as  one  does  a  subject 
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for  examination.  But  the  pictures  he  loved  most 
to  paint  were  of  the  hfe  of  the  poor.  His  aim  was, 
he  once  said,  *  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Mayfair,  the  crime  and  poverty,  and  the  temp- 
tations to  which  the  poor  are  ever  subject.'* 

In  the  first  of  these  pictures  '  Hush,'  you  see  a 
mother  bending  tenderly  over  the  cradle  of  her  child. 
She  bids  another  little  one  who  stands  by  her  side  be 
quiet,  for  *  baby  is  sleeping.'  It  is  a  simple  homely 
scene.  But  alas,  with  all  her  care,  the  little  one 
is  *  Hushed,'  and  the  mother  gazes  sorrowfully  into 
the  empty  cradle.  Mr,  HoU  paints  with  simplicity 
and  true  feeling. 

lyCt  us  now  pass  on  and  look  together  at  some 
historical  pictures.  *  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  '  (1588), 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Gow,  R.A.,  shall  be  our  first  choice. 
It  was  at  Dunbar,  as  you  will  remember,  that  Crom- 
well defeated  the  Scotch  in  arms  for  Charles  II,  and 
took  ten  thousand  prisoners.  We  see  Cromwell  and  his 
soldiers  after  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won. 
In  the  cold  light  of  early  morning  they  opened 
the  day  with  prayer.  In  the  calm  light  of  evening 
they  close  it  with  thanksgiving.  Cromwell,  bare- 
headed, with  his  standard  behind  him,  raises  his 
voice  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  of  battles. 
His  stern-faced  followers  are  the  embodiment 
♦ '  The  Tate  GaUery,'  by  B.  T.  Cook. 
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of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  which  did  so  much  for 
England  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  painter's  rendering 
of  historical  scenes  which  makes  them  very  real  to 
us.  The  Battle  of  the  Bo^^ne  has  been  fought  and 
lost.  Here  is  James  II  (1530),  embarking  on 
board  a  French  frigate  for  alien  shores.  We  feel 
almost  as  if  Mr.  Gow  had  seen  his  departure.  The 
King  is  being  handed  down  the  steps,  a  few 
followers  are  standing  bareheaded  bidding  him 
farewell. 

We  have  another  reminder  of  the  lost  cause  of 
the  Stuarts  in  '  After  Culloden  :  Rebel  Hunting  ' 
(1620),  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  and  his  Highland  followers  have  been  defeated 
at  Culloden,  near  Inverness.  He  is  tr^ung  to  make  his 
way  to  the  coast,  and  take  boat  for  France.  In  the 
fury  of  the  ride  his  horse  loses  a  shoe.  He  has  to  go 
to  the  blacksmith  and  have  it  re-shod.  While  he 
is  there,  the  Hanoverians  who  are  on  his  track,  burst 
in  ;  the  blacksmith,  loyal  to  the  Jacobean  cause, 
indignantly  denies  that  he  is  harbouring  rebels. 

There  are  many  pictures  of  sea  and  sky  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  We  have  already  seen  the  angry 
ocean  and  the  peaceful  summer  sea.  Mr.  John 
Brett,  A.R.A.,  shows  us  the  great  waters  in  all 
their  summer  beauty.     As  a  3'oung  man  he  came 
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very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
and  he  adopted  their  methods.  He  went  in  for 
minute  finish,  neither  impressions,  nor  ideaHsations. 
He  paints  every  wave  on  the  sea,  justifying  his 
method  by  saying  that  he  is  only  following  nature. 
She  has  covered  the  sea  with  endless  billows. 
I  think  one  would  never  weary  of  his  pictures,  any 
more  than  one  would  of  seeing  the  waves  roll  up 
on  the  beach  on  a  sunny  morning.  Many  a  scene 
we  like  to  look  at  we  should  not  care  to  have 
always  on  our  walls.  In  *  Britannia's  Realm  '  (1617) 
we  see  the  sea  in  one  of  her  most  rad  ant  moods. 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  the  ships  are  sailing 
peacefully  under  England's  flag. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.,too,  takes  us  to  the  great 
waters  in  *  Their  Only  Harvest'  (1579)-  ^^  ^^  a 
gloomy  day,  the  sky  is  threatening,  the  sea  is 
turbulent.  The  fishermen  out  in  that  tossing  little 
boat  are  gathering  up  seaweed,  not  a  profitable 
harvest  one  would  say,  but  it  is  of  use  for  making 
carbonate  of  soda.  Colin  Hunter  painted  his 
pictures  when  he  was  actually  at  sea.  Many  artists 
make  their  sketches  then,  but  do  the  more  elaborate 
work  in  the  studio.  He  has  not  been  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  art  or  Academy  school,  he  has^ 
really  taught  himself.  He  was  born  with  a  seeing 
eye,  and  he  learnt  to  render  what  he  saw. 
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If  he  preferred  the  dreariness  of  the  sea,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum  loves  it  in  the  radiant  sun- 
shine, lyike  Colin  Hunter,  he  comes  from  Scotland. 
Here  in  '  The  Crofter's  Team  '  (1502),  he  shows  us 
a  little  Scotch  girl  and  boy  harnessed  to  a  plough, 
doing  the  work  of  horses,  and  dragging  it  wearily 
through  the  rough  earth. 

Another  painter  of  the  water  is  Mr.  W.  ly.  Wyllie, 
A.R.A.  He  has  a  boat  of  his  own,  and  he  coasts 
about  in  it  learning  at  first  hand  of  wind  and  tide, 
of  storm  and  calm.  He  gives  us  the  *  Battle  of 
the  Nile  '  (1697),  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
French  ship  of  the  line,  the  Orient.  We  are  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  Nelson's  flagship,  the  Vanguard,  is  fight- 
ing the  Spartiate.  What  a  scene  the  moon  looks  down 
upon  that  night !  It  was  on  the  burning  Orient 
that  Casabianca,  the  hero  of  the  well-worn  story, 
stood  awaiting  his  fate.  The  Nile  was  one  of 
England's  great  victories.  But  this  picture  seems 
to  bring  home  to  us  not  so  much  the  greatness  of 
Nelson's  triumph  as  the  terrible  cost  which  the 
nations  have  to  pay  at  such  a  time.  We  think  of 
the  sailors  who  manned  the  ships  as  well  as  of  the 
noble  vessels  that  sank  into  the  deep. 

Mr.  Charles  Napier  Hemy,  A.R.A.,  has  one 
supreme  qualification  for  painting  seascapes.  He 
has  been  a  sailor,  he  has  been,  also,  many  tilings 
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'  by  turn  and  nothing  long  * — following  occupations 
as  different  as  those  of  a  miner  and  a  monk. 
Art  claimed  him  at  twenty-five.  He  understood 
that  that  was  the  real  bent  of  his  nature.  One  day 
he  saw  an  immense  haul  of  pilchards  (1650)  and  here 
he  paints  it  for  us.  To  the  landsman  it  seems  a 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  The  nets  are  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  their  weight,  the  men  are  ladling 
the  leaping  pilchards  into  baskets.  They  are 
alive  as  we  watch  them.  The  sea-gulls  are  having 
a  good  breakfast  that  morning,  swooping  down  and 
seizing  their  prey.  It  is  a  rich  harvest  and  a 
contrast  to  the  seaweed  of  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's 
picture. 

We  are  back  again  watching  the  summer  sea  in 
'  August  Blue'  (1613)  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  A.R.A.  Boys 
are  bathing  from  an  open  boat  on  a  brilliant  summer 
day.  One  stands  just  ready  to  leap  into  the  water, 
another  is  resting  for  a  moment,  his  arms  clasping 
the  boat.  Mr.  Tuke  is  one  of  the  Newlyn  school  of 
painters  and  a  founder  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club.  He  loves  the  open  air.  You  can  smell  the 
sea  breeze  as  you  look  at  these  boys  enjoying  their 
morning  dip. 

lyct  us  leave  the  coast  and  journey  inland  to 
the  country  round  Haslemere,  which  we  will  see  in 
the  white  light  of  'The  August  Moon*  (1142),  in 
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the  company  of  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson  (1851-1882).  This 
artist  painted  many  exquisite  pictures  in  the  course 
of  his  short  Hfe.  He  gives  to  this  landscape  a  weird 
and  unearthly  feeling,  the  mystery  of  the  night  is 
upon  it. 

But  we  must  not  stay  in  the  moonlight,  we 
must  wander  out  in  the  late  afternoon  and  watch 
a  tired  horse,  who  has  cast  a  shoe,  trudging  home  with 
his  master  (1388).  It  is  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Mason,  A.R.A., 
who  had  a  varied  experience  of  life.  He  was 
educated  as  a  doctor,  and  did  not  take  to  art  as  a 
profession  till  he  was  seven-and-twenty.  When 
he  did,  his  father,  who  had  been  a  wealthy  man, 
had  lost  his  all.  The  son  had  to  serve  a  hard 
apprenticeship  of  hunger  and  sorrow.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  the  burden  of  life  greatly.  At  times  when 
he  was  in  difficulties  I^ord  Iveighton  encouraged  and 
helped  him  most  generously.  In  this  picture 
there  is  something  of  the  inner  melancholy  of  the 
country  which  is  felt  by  town  dwellers,  when  they 
wander  in  the  fields  in  the  fading  light  of  day. 


CHAPTER   VI 

Modern  British  Painters  [Contimied) 

Of  modern  living  artists,  Mr.  John  Singer 
Sargent,  R.A.,  is  the  one  whose  name  is  perhaps 
oftenest  on  people's  lips.  He  paints  duchesses 
with  a  realism  which  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  out 
their  souls,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  possess  them. 
Though  he  exhibits  in  England,  America  is  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  Paris  the  city  of  his  art  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Carolus  Duran,  and 
he  studied  Velazquez,  whose  influence  is  very  marked 
in  his  pictures.  He  has  given  us  here  in  *  Carnation, 
Lily,  Ivily,  Rose '  (1615),  a  wonderful  effect  of  light 
and  shade.  Two  little  girls  in  white  frocks  are 
lighting  the  lanterns  for  a  fete  in  the  garden. 
They  are  hanging  them  up  amid  a  wealth  of  flowers, 
carnations,  lilies,  roses,  which  they  are  trampling 
down  in  their  eagerness.  There  is  the  contrasted 
light  of  the  waning  day,  and  the  yellow  glow  from 
the  Japanese  lanterns.  Look  at  the  light  on  one  of 
the  children's  hands,  reflected  from  the  candle  she 
has  just  lit.     It  is  a  wonderful  picture. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  typical  London  flower  girl 
you  should  look  at  Mr.   J.  J.  Shannon's  (A.R.A.) 
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picture  (1901).  She  is  sitting  in  one  of  the  parks 
under  the  shade  of  a  plane  tree,  the  sunlight 
flittering  through  the  leaves  lights  up  her  face. 
She  is  nursing  her  baby,  a  basket  of  roses  is  by 
her  side.  Such  a  girl  one  has  often  seen  t  aking  a  rest ; 
she  will  soon  be  out  in  the  streets  again  with  her 
blossoms. 

I  think  this  typical  street  arab  must  be  a 
relation  of  hers.  He  has  been  caught  taking  some- 
thing that  *  isn't  his,  and  now  he's  cotched,'  he 
may  go  to  prison  :  he  is  taken  before  the 
magistrate.  It  is  '  His  First  Offence  '  (1567),  so 
he  will,  perhaps,  be  let  off.  I^ady  Dorothy  Stanley 
has  given  us  a  very  clever  study  of  the  sharpness 
and  shiftiness  of  a  lyondon  gutter  boy. 

We  pass  from  realism  to  idealism  as  we  turn 
from  this  cockney  urchin  to  '  The  Two  Crowns  '  by 
Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  (1839).  The  painter 
belongs  to  a  family  of  artists  ;  his  father  was  a 
painter,  his  sister  is  one.  We  see  here  a  conqueror 
riding  forth  on  a  magnificent  charger.  He  is 
dressed  in  armour,  on  his  head  he  wears  a  jewelled 
crown.  Beautiful  girls  are  strewing  blossoms  in 
his  path — it  is  his  hour  of  triumph.  But  as  he  rides 
along  the  flower-decked  way,  his  eye  is  attracted 
by  a  Calvary  at  the  road-side.  He  sees  the  pitiful 
figure  of  Christ  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
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is  suddenly  struck  by  the  contrast  between  his  own 
splendour  and  the  simple  dignity  of  the  figure 
hanging  on  the  cross. 

I  shall  tell  you  a  little  about  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  whilst  we  look  at  his  picture  of 
*  Charterhouse  Chapel'  (1602).  He  was  born  at 
lyandsberg  in  Germany,  and  has  lived  in  the  United 
States,  but  England  has  been  his  home  since  he 
was  eight  years  old.  and  he  is  a  naturalised  English- 
man. His  father  was  a  German  master-joiner,  his 
mother  was  a  musician.  The  boy  was  brought  up 
in  Southampton ;  his  parents  denied  themselves 
everything  to  give  him  a  chance  of  following  the 
career  which  they  had  marked  out  for  him  from 
his  birth.  Their  devotion  to  him  was  only  equalled 
by  his  to  them.  It  is  touching  to  read  of  the  two 
towers  that  he  built,  one  at  his  native  place  of 
lyandsberg,  the  other  at  Bushey,  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother.  Mr.  Herkomer's  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  Bushey,  for  there  he  founded  the 
famous  Art  School.  He  felt  that  the  English 
artists  lost  more  than  they  gained  by  going  abroad 
for  the  whole  of  their  teaching. 

You  are  looking  at  the  pensioners  of  Charter- 
house, that  refuge  from  the  cares  of  the  world 
which  will  always  be  associated  in  our  minds  with 
Thackeray   and   Colonel   Newcome.     Some   of   you 
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may  have  seen  this  peaceful  retreat  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  You  may  have  called  on  one  of 
the  inmates,  and  seen  his  small  chambers  decorated 
with  memorials  of  his  life  in  the  big  world,  and  with 
little  legacies  from  brothers,  who  have  echoed  the 
'  adsum  '  of  the  old  Colonel.  The  pensioners  are 
assembling  in  the  chapel  for  the  afternoon  service. 
They  wear  the  black  gowns  of  their  order.  Herkomer 
has  given  individual  character  to  each  one  of  them. 
The  well  set-up  grey-haired  man  in  the  foreground 
is  a  splendid  type.  He  has  borne  the  suffering  and 
disappointment  of  life  with  his  head  erect,  never 
*  doubting  clouds  would  break.'  Some  of  his  com- 
panions have  been  bruised  and  beaten  in  the 
struggle,  some  saddened,  some  embittered.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  note  the  faces  and  to  see  in 
how  many  different  ways  they  have  accepted  their 
lot  in  life. 

One  of  Mr.  Herkomer's  most  successful  Bushey 
students,  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  has  here  a 
spirited  picture  of  '  Colt  Hunting  in  the  New 
Forest'  (1649).  It  is  a  scene  full  of  animation. 
The  horses  are  alive  to  the  tips  of  their  tails.  Miss 
Kemp-Welch  is  one  of  our  finest  animal  painters  of 
the  younger  school.  She  knows  the  anatomy  of 
the  horse ;  there  is  breadth  and  vigour  in  her 
treatment  of  this  wild  exciting  scene. 
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We  might  look  now  at  the  work  of  two  men 
who  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  realism  of 
modern  French  Art,  Mr.  George  Clausen,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  Iva  Thangue,  A.R.A.  They  both  give  us  scenes 
of  the  cottage  life  of  England  that  we  might  see 
any  day  in  our  wanderings  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Clausen's  'Girl  at  the  Gate'  (1612)  is  an  ill-clad  maiden 
in  a  washed-out  print  frock,  waiting  in  the  lane. 
She  has  a  troubled  expression  on  her  face,  perhaps 
the  one  for  whom  she  is  tarrying  is  late,  and  she 
doubts  if  he  will  come  at  all.  There  is  sincerity  in 
the  picture ;  it  touches  us  as  being  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  life  of  the  peasantry. 

If  we  walk  together  along  a  few  lanes  and  come 
to  the  next  cluster  of  cottages,  we  shall  assuredly 
light  on  such  a  scene  as  Mr.  lya  Thangue's  *  Man 
with  a  Scythe'  (1605).  A  sick  child  is  sitting 
propped  up  on  a  chair  in  the  open  air.  The  mother 
bends  an  anxious  face  over  her.  It  is  a  touching 
scene.  An  aged  reaper  passing  by,  shouldering  his 
scythe,  pauses  for  a  moment  and  looks  in.  He 
suggests  to  us  a  thought  of  the  other  reaper  who 
may  have  marked  the  child  for  his  own. 

Mr.  I/a  Thangue  is  an  impressionist.  He  has 
studied  art  both  in  lyondon  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
worked  for  three  years  in  G^r6me's  studio. 
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We  are  going  over  the  seas  and  far  away  now 
into  the  realm  of  fancy  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin,  who  goes  for  his  inspiration  to  the 
old  fairy  tales,  and  to  the  Arabian  Nights.  We  are 
in  the  kingdom  of  imagination,  watching  Sinbad 
the  Sailor  storing  his  raft  (1550)  and  AH  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves  (1900).  Sinbad  has  been  wrecked 
and  landed  on  a  mountain,  but  he  is  a  man  full  of 
resource.  His  boat  is  by  no  means  the  first  which 
has  met  with  disaster.  The  shores  of  the  island  on 
which  he  finds  himself  are  strewn  with  the  wealth 
of  many  a  capsized  vessel.  Sinbad  gathers  together 
pearls,  jewels,  and  precious  stones,  all  of  which  are 
as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  autumn,  and  with 
his  treasure  sails  away  on  his  raft. 

You  will  see  that  Ali  Baba  is  hiding  in  a  tree 
watching  the  famous  forty  thieves  toiling  with  their 
stolen  treasure  up  a  steep  hill.  It  is  the  land  of 
the  magic  east,  palm  trees  flourish,  all  is  luxuriant 
beauty.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He 
takes  us  to  the  land  where  anything  may  happen,  and 
where  all  the  hateful  realities  of  life  are  left  behind. 

There  is  a  quaint  charm  in  the  little  girls  with 
their  scrolls  chanting  *  Alleluia '  (1590)  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Gotch,  who,  we  can  see,  is  a  lover  of  brilliant 
colour.  Everyone  of  these  little  singers,  not  only 
in  expression,  but  in  clothing,  is  difi"erent  from  her 
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fellows.  One  wears  a  loose  frock  such  as  an  English 
child  would  wear,  another  an  Eastern  dress,  a  third 
might  have  chosen  her  garment  in  Paris.  If  we 
study  each  of  the  faces  we  will  understand  some  of 
the  character  of  the  maidens.  One  is  dreamy, 
another  eager,  another  again  has  let  her  thoughts 
wander  far  away  into  the  realms  of  the  blest.  They 
are  singing  in  gentle  chorus  the  words  which  are 
printed  at  the  back  of  the  picture.  '  Sancti  tui 
domine  benedicent  te,  gloriam  regni  tui  dicent 
Alleluia,'  which  it  will  not  take  very  much  know- 
ledge of  lyatin  for  you  to  make  out  for  yourselves. 

We  are  in  the  early  days  when  gods  walked  as 
men  in  *  The  I^ament  for  Icarus,'  by  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Draper  (1679).  Whilst  you  are  noticing  the  irides- 
cent colour  of  the  wings  of  the  aspiring  hero,  lit  up 
by  the  warm  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  I  will  tell  you 
who  he  was  and  why  he  had  such  a  sad  end.  He 
wanted  to  fly,  so  he  made  himself  wings,  and  sailed 
on  them  away  from  Crete  where  he  lived,  right  up 
into  the  sky.  The  great  blaze  of  the  sun  attracted 
him,  and  moth-like,  he  came  too  near  the  flame. 
The  burning  heat  melted  the  wax  with  which  his 
wings  had  been  attached,  and  he  fell  to  earth.  The 
mermaids  came  and  sang  his  dirge  ;  they  look  at 
him  with  childish  wondering  eyes  as  in  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  he  lies  dead. 
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I  must  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close  by  telling 
you  of  the  work  of  two  artists  of  great  possibilities, 
whose  careers  have  been  cut  short.  Mr.  Robert 
Brough  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  in  1905. 
He  is  an  artist  who  had  shown  in  his  short  life 
promise  and  achievement.  He  bequeathed  this 
curious  picture  of  *  Fantaisie  en  Folic  '  (1956)  to  the 
nation.  It  shows  us  a  lady,  with  a  face  that  is 
somehow  reminiscent  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  sitting 
at  a  table.  She  is  holding  a  jewel  in  her  hand, 
looking  at  it,  and  comparing  it  with  a  hideous 
Chinese  figure  which  is  standing  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furse,  A.R.  A.,  who  died  in 
1904,  was  a  great  loss  to  English  art.  He  could 
claim  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  an  ancestor.  His 
picture  here,  'The  Return  from  the  Ride'  (1963), 
is  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  broadly  and  finely 
painted.  A  man  on  horseback,  just  returning  from 
a  canter,  is  met  by  a  lady  who  has  come  out  to  greet 
him.  He  looks  down,  his  Panama  hat  shading  his 
eyes,  at  the  beautiful  stately  woman  in  her  soft  pink 
dress.  We  must  pause  for  a  moment  too,  at  *  Diana 
of  the  Uplands '  (2059) .  Mr.  Furse's  wife  was  the  model 
for  Diana  ;  she  is  a  figure  of  strength  and  beauty. 
A  stiff  breeze  is  blowing,  she  holds  on  her  hat  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  has  in  leash  two 
magnificent  greyhounds  straining  to  get  free. 


CHAPTER    VII 

SCUI.PTURK 

I  have  told  you  that  in  the  grounds  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  you  will  see  the  stalwart  figure  of  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais,  palette  in  hand.  He  was  a  man 
whose  art  was  typically  English,  so  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  him  before 
passing  into  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
It  is  also  well  that,  as  we  go  into  the  galleries,  the 
first  thing  we  should  see  is  a  bust  of  Sir  Henry 
Tate  (1765),  so  that  we  might,  before  passing  on 
to  the  pictures,  have  a  look  at  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  of  them. 

We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  Sculpture  Gallery 
and  have  a  look  at  Mr.  Brock's  *  Moment  of  Peril ' 
(1747).  His  conception  is  powerful.  A  life  and 
death  struggle  is  being  waged  between  an  Indian  on 
horseback  and  a  snake  ;  a  huge  python  has  turned 
itself  round  one  of  the  back  legs  of  the  horse,  but 
there  is  hope  for  the  rider,  as  with  steady  hand  he 
takes  aim  at  the  cruel  enemy. 
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In  a  glass  case,  protected  from  the  London 
atmosphere,  sits  Pandora  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  A.R.A. 
(1750).  On  her  knee  is  a  casket  beautifully  wrought 
in  ivory  and  gold.  The  box,  as  you  know,  was  full 
of  blessings  that  mankind  was  to  enjoy  so  long  as 
Pandora  kept  them  safely  shut  up.  But  one  fatal 
day  she  was  curious  and  opened  her  casket ;  the 
blessings  took  to  their  wings  and  flew  away — all 
except  Hope. 

Another  powerful  work  from  the  same  hand  is 
'Hounds  in  Leash'  (1767).  How  strong  is  the 
young  man  as  he  curbs  the  dogs  straining  every 
muscle  to  get  at  their  prey  ! 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Harry  Bates,  who  was  born  at 
Stevenage  (1850 — 1899),  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm 
of  sculptors  and  marble  merchants.  In  those  days 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  carving  stone  rosettes 
and  decorations  for  churches.  He  longed  to  have 
the  chance  of  studying,  and  at  last  went  to  the 
Royal  Academy  schools.  While  there,  he  won  a 
travelling  studentship,  which  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Paris  and  study  under  Rodin.  The  great  French- 
man was  so  impressed  by  his  pupil's  talent  that  he 
would  take  no  money  for  his  instruction. 

Now  let  us  look  at  '  Teucer  the  Bowman,'  by 
Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft,  R.A.  (1751).  Teucer  has 
just  sent  his  arrow  speeding  into  the  distance  to 
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find,  he  hopes,  its  resting  place  in  the  body  of 
Hector.    He  is  a  magnificent  figure,  tense  and  alert. 

Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft  could  hardly  help  his 
choice  of  a  career,  for  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
sculptors.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  his  father's 
studio  and  at  the  Academy  schools  ;  need  I  tell 
you  that  he  also  studied  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum  ? 

When  we  looked  at  lyord  I^eighton's  pictures 
I  told  you  something  of  his  life.  He  was  a  sculptor 
as  well  as  a  painter.  He  has  here  a  '  Sluggard  ' 
(1752),  standing  up  stretching  himself,  in  an 
attitude  so  characteristic  of  the  thoroughly  lazy 
man,  that  he  makes  you  yawn  to  look  at  him. 
He  is  so  indolent  that  he  is  treading  under  foot 
the  laurel  crown  which  he  might  have  worn.  It  is 
interesting  to  contrast  with  this  '  An  Athlete 
struggling  with  a  Python  '  (1754),  for  the  same 
model  was  used  for  both  figures.  It  was  the 
Athlete  stretching  himself  after  his  difficult  position 
that   gave  lyord  lycighton  the  idea  for  the  Sluggard. 

With  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  (R.A.)  statue  of 
'  Folly  '  (1758),  we  must  bring  this  chapter  to  a 
close.  She  is  standing  on  a  rock  looking  out  into 
the  distance,  waving  her  arms,  all  unconscious  of 
her  perilous  position  and  that  any  moment  she  may 
lose  her  balance. 
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NOTE 

In  taking  you  round  the  Tate  Gallery  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  of  as  many  of  the  pictures  as 
possible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal.  But  there 
are  many  important  artists  whom  I  have  had  to 
leave  unmentioned. 

I  have  been  helped  in  my  study  of  the  painters 
by  Mr.  B.  T.  Cook's  admirable  Guide  to  the  Tate 
Gallery,  and  by  the  full  notices  of  them  and  their 
works  in  the  official  catalogue.  I  have  also  to 
acknowledge  the  help  which  has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  book  on  Watts  ;  Miss  Alice 
Corkran's  lyife  of  lyord  lycighton ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Baldry's 
book  on  *  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.'  I  have  also 
referred  to  the  lives  of  many  of  the  artists  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/  *  Magazine  of 
Art,'  *  Art  Journal,'  'Studio,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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